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ANGORA SET 
Striped in two shades of green 
and white. Warm, soft and at- 


tractive. 

EN WRU sissioentacdinsiacaetand $7.25 
J-242 Beret only ............ 1.75 
J-243 Scarf only ............ 2.25 
J-244 Mittens only ........ 1.50 
J-245 Socks only ............ 1.75 


IMPORTED FRENCH BERETS 


In brilliant colors and in pastel shades. Ideal for 
school and sports wear. Not to be worn with the 
official uniform. 


LEATHER SPORT COAT 


Genuine cape leather, warmly lined with plaid 
flannel, makes this fingertip length sport coat ideal 
for late fall and winter wear. It has two pockets, 
is belted and can be buttoned closely to the neck. 
In rich deep green. 

eee ee $12 
WATT Bee DO HBG gavcvscacciessccnrsvdsscacseccess 14. 


LUMBER JACKETS 


Warm windbreaker of dark green cotton suede 
with Talon fastener and two patch pockets. The 
knitted bands of contrasting color at cuffs and 
waist make this jacket warm and snug. 

Peet ees: 00 acacia 
J-122 Sizes 12—-38 
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SKIING TROUSERS 


A necessity for outdoor sports. 
Of heavy knitted deep green 
wool, affording complete pro- 
tection from snow and cold. 


J-281 Sizes 10—20............ $6.00 


SKI BOOTS 


For use with skiis or snow shoes. Made of brown 
water-proof leather with double sole. 
H-251 Sizes 24% to 8. D width. ................ $3.75 


ICE SKATES 


Tubular hockey skates with shoes attached. The 
warm plaid lined shoes lace over the toe and have 
reinforcing straps over the instep. The skates are 
strongest construction spot welded. 

DE ssisxcheenicsnick gotaaoces esnbesckenatansccmscnecasuicboueees $3.00 


RIDING BREECHES 


In deep green. For wear with the leather sport 
coat or suede lumber jacket. For sports wear and 
for deep-woods-camping. 

Pre INI _censccscuinassnieabicuibnepcsicasnsesaibil $6.00 
UE PIII “ric carsciseduiiteeniuhbiioicaatahinan 7.50 
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HENEV- anyone should try 

ER I go Ps to pull them out. 

into the / They look what they 
home of a new ac- are—stage proper- 
quaintance, I’m al- | Za ties. 


ways tempted to be 
very rude and wan- 
der about looking 
in the bookcases. 
Books can tell so 
much about the peo- 
ple who own them. 
Sometimes, but not 
often, a collection 
of books is decep- 
tive—sets of the 
classics bought to 
furnish a literary background, for example, and un- 
opened from one year to the next, or the talked-of 
novels and biographies lying around on tables, un- 
read, to give the impression that their owner is well- 
informed and up-to-date. 

Being somewhat of an optimist, however, | don’t 
really believe this practice is as universal as Mr. 
J. B. Priestly, the British novelist who recently visited 
America, thinks it is. And I don’t believe, either, that 
there are very many people—although there are 
probably too many, as it is—like the man who 
ordered “‘five yards of books bound in red leather,” to 
fit in the bookshelves in his new house, or the woman 
who went to a bookshop and demanded “‘a lavender 
book, please, one that will go with my guest-room 
curtains.” 

It is difficult to tell anything about the owners of 
books that are bought for merely atmospheric rea- 
sons, except that they really don’t care about books at 
all. Such unread books are usually recognizable by 
their stiff aloofness and the precision with which they 
are arranged. They don’t lean against each other 
comfortably as ordinary books do, and they give the 
impression that they might stick to the shelves if 





But books that 
are really read have 
an entirely dif- 
ferent appearance. 
Whether their cov- 
ers are of shabby 
pasteboard or fine 
Morocco _ leather, 
they have a_ used 
and friendly look. 
These are the kind 
of books that I 
would enjoy looking at if I could examine the book- 
shelves of some of the people I know. For books 
that are bought and read and kept are excellent bar- 
ometers of the tastes and character of their owner. 

I think, if I were glancing at the books of some- 
one whom I didn’t know at all, but whom I hoped 
for some reason to like, I should like to find them 
rather varied. I'm sure that there would be some type 
of book that would predominate, because everyone 
has some one thing in which she is especially in- 
terested. But one-track minds are very dull, so I 
should want to find some indications of an acquain- 
tance with other subjects as well. I should hope to find 
poetry and biography as well as novels. I shouldn't 
want all the books to be terribly serious, nor all of 
them to be terribly frivolous. There ought to be a 
nice balance between the grave and gay. And if the 
library contained, as well as all the rest, some sheer 
nonsense, such as Lewis Carroll’s verses or the Bab 
Ballads or Stephen Leacock’s Nonsense Novels or 
Max Beerbohm’s incomparable parodies, I believe I 
should be inclined to like the owner even before I 
met her. 


What do your books show ? 
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from Libby's Evaporated Milk 





T’S yours now for less than one- 

third the usual number of blue- 
and-white labels from tall cans! 

And we'll start you off with 10 of 
those free, if this is the first time 
you’ve used the easy Libby way to 
get Girl Scout equipment. Just mail 
the coupon below. It will bring you a 
certificate worth 10 labels, and our 
premium catalog. 

That will leave you just 23 labels 
to collect in two months! 

You may never have an oppor- 
tunity like this again. Begin saving 
today! You'll be surprised at all the 
help you’ll get from your mother 
and friends right from the start. 


WORTH 10 LABELS FROM TALL CANS! 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


And after you receive your Girl 
Scout Handbook, go right on saving 
until you get all the rest of the 
official equipment you need. It’s all 
offered free under the Libby plan, 
except, of course, insignia and badges 
of merit. 


What makes it so easy for you, is 
that Libby’s Evaporated Milk is used 
by good cooks everywhere because 
of its greater richness and finer 
flavor. And doctors say there isn’t a 
purer, more wholesome milk on the 
market. They recommend it for 
babies! 

Don’t forget, start off right by 
sending in the coupon today! 
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Bookbinding, 
My Hobby 


By BROUN HUTCHINSON 


Broun is a member of Troop One 
of Valdosta, Georgia. Her hobby 
is bookbinding, a particularly ap- 
propriate one for the month of No- 
vember, which includes Children’s 
Book Week. This month THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL makes an especial effort 
to bring before its readers books in 
all phases. Here is what Broun says: 


& pe DAY last spring I received a 
gracious invitation from our school li- 
brarian to pick up my books and follow 
her. And I did. I followed her to the library 
where I was introduced to that most fasci- 
nating of hobbies—bookbinding. 

I think that professional bookbinders 
must have been most prosaic humans. If 
not, why were almost all books bound in 
dull brown, olive green, dark red or black? 
And they al] had white end papers. But 
now. Ah! Now we can bind our books to 
suit ourselves, our personalities and our 
books. 

What could be more appropriate—or 
lovely—than a book on gardening bound 
in glazed chintz with quaint little flowers 
delightfully scattered over it. Or if as- 


|tronomy is your hobby, why not replace 


the drab binding of one of your books 
with a cover of blue oilcloth sprinkled with 
a handful of little gold or silver stars? Or 
you might even try your hand at a dashing 
comet. 

In this way even the most inexpensive 
books picked up at the second-hand store 
may be beautified. And what a pleasure it 
is to sit back in a comfortable chair and 
read out of a beautiful book! 

And you needn't limit this to books 
alone, either. You can adorn your camp 
memory book with an intriguing silhouette 
of your tent as it looked that first night 
against those dark pines. Remember? And 
doesn’t your photograph album suggest de- 
lightful possibilities to you? 

About end papers—that first blank page 
or two in the front and back that seems 
so useless—but isn’t. When the book is 


| bound in plain colors, put in printed end 
| papers, and if it is bound in printed fabric, 


= |. 


put in plain end papers in clear, solid 
colors. 

Just think of the myriad of delightful 
possibilities that has been opened up before 
our eyes. Why don’t more of us make use 
of it? Why can’t we have beautiful books? 





Patronize the advertisers in “The American Girl.” They carry the things you need! 
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WE ARE practically submerged this 

month by your letters, and we cer- 
tainly do enjoy the feeling. Apparently 
you've all had a stroke of conscience, be- 
cause we've had more letters this month 
than in the last two or three batches put to- 
gether. The September magazine must have 
made a great hit. 

Just listen! Jean Buthnton of Williams- 
town, Massachusetts says, “I can hardly 
wait to tell you that the September issue 
was just perfect. Three cheers for THE 
AMERICAN GIRL.” “No one could help 
being enthusiastic about this issue. It’s the 
best we've had in several months,” says 
Edna M. Wright of Nelliston, New York. 
Mildoss Fordyce of Hollywood, California 
writes: “Every story in the September issue 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL was just swell, and 
so was the cover.” 


lf THERE was anyone who didn’t like 
that cover she didn’t write and say so. We 
have lots of letters from girls who did like 
it, though. Norma Chamberlain of New 
Britain, Connecticut says she thinks the 
covers lately have all been fine, especially the 
September one. Norma thinks that was a 
model of all the things it should be. ‘Ed- 
ward Poucher scored another hit with our 
September cover design,” says Donna Web- 
ster of Winnetka, Illinois. “When I saw this 
picture I thought it was one of the best 
ones I've seen since I received a subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN GIRL.” Marion 
Biber of Long Beach, New York says, “Let 
me congratulate you. The September issue 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL was grand—es 
pecially Edward Poucher’s cover. In my 
opinion his covers are the best ones you 
have. All my friends agree that that cover 
was keen.” 


E'VE heard lots about the new 

What's Happening? page. Everybody 
we've heard from about it has liked it. 
Please continue to let us know how you 
feel. Ramona Blunt of Boulder, Colorado 
says, “I hope that you keep up the new 
page, What's Happening? It keeps me post- 


ed on important news events without any 


bother, because I read every inch of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL.” Ramona says, also, ‘“Hon- 
estly, I learned more of the old masters 
from your articles than I did in my history 
of music class.” Arlyne Young of Baldwin, 
New York writes, “The best addition to the 
magazine is the new page, What's Hap- 
pening? It is certainly what we've been 
waiting for. Please keep it up.” Charlotte 
Tyus of Grittn, Georgia who is a sopho- 
more in college, says: “I wish to tell you 
how perfectly delighted I am with the 
new page—What's Happening? Each of 
the current events is so briefly and inter- 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Well, 
of All Things! 


estingly discussed that it makes one feel 
quite up-to-date to have read the page.” 


OLLY HERD of Tulare, California 

says she thinks the new page is great. 
“Schoolgirls hate to take the time to read 
lengthy news articles,” she says, “but this 
is to the point and is clearly written.” Shir- 
ley Hollingworth of Buffalo writes, ‘The 
new current events page in the September 
issue was just fine. I never read a more 
condensed yet complete article on the 
world’s current affairs. Do have it 
often, as it is very interesting.” We hope 
to have it every month, Shirley. 

“I just finished reading THE AMERICAN 
GikL,” writes Edna Juron of Brooklyn, New 
York, “and I noticed a most interesting and 
seemingly new department, What's Hap- 
pening? | think this department is just too 
grand. Not only does it keep us in contact 
with the news of the day, but it's interest- 


ing.” 


let's 


HE STORY by Dorothy Verrill, Patsy 

Takes the Mail, was a great 
too. Shirley Vitt of Monrovia, California 
says she just finished reading it, and had to 
tell us how much she liked it. “I really 
think it is one of the best stories I have ever 
read in our magazine,” Shirley writes. “I 
have wanted just such a story of the air, and 
now my desire has been realized. In honest 
to goodness language, it’s simply keen.’ 
Phyllis Moore of Cherrydale, Virginia says, 
“Patsy Takes the Mail was about the best 
adventure story I've ever read.” Betty Stig- 
gleman of Chicago says she liked it espe- 
cially because it was an up-to-date story of 
a modern girl who shows what a girl can 
do. “Although I don’t know much about 
aviation,” says Dorothy Rogers of Hunting- 
ton, New York, “I think that the story 
Patsy Takes the Mail was a real keen thrill- 
er.” Dorothy wants us to print more of that 
type. 

Marion Delavan of Coronado, Cali- 
fornia writes, “I've been waiting for over a 
year for a good aviation story—and now I've 
got it. 1 think Patsy Takes the Mail was a 
very good aviation story. The author seemed 
to know just what she was writing about— 


Success, 


being a pilot herself. Let's have another story 
by Mrs. Verrill very soon, please. I think 
it would be keen if we could have a story 
about Dorothy Verrill when she started 
flying, and all about it.” 


LEANOR HOPKINS of Meriden, Con- 

necticut says that after taking THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for three years, she has 
finally found an issue (the September one) 
that she thinks is perfect. “I think it is the 
best one yet,” she says. “Although Pats) 
Takes the Mail was good,” she goes on, 
“we've had better air stories.” Virginia 
Pearson of Chicago says she thinks Patsy 
was awful! She doesn't say why she didn't 
like it, though. Please try to be constructive 
in your criticism. Explain as well as you 
can just why you like or don't like the 
stories and articles. 


ERTE TECKEMEYER, of Madison, 
Wisconsin says she thinks Patsy Takes 
the Mail is the best short story 
read in THE AMERICAN GIRL for 
time. She wants some more like it. 


she has 
a long 


IRGINIA CUNNINGHAM, of Weav- 
erville, North kind 
words. She read my 


Carolina sends us 
says, “Ive just 
AMERICAN GIRL from cover to cover, and 
| think it’s grand! I think all the stories 
THE AMERICAN GIRL is my 


favorite magazine and not a morsel can | 


are keen. 


miss. | always find the articles very prac- 
tical and useful and one can’t say that about 
many magazines. 


|. ervey to several letters we have 
this month, THE AMERICAN GIRL 
seems to be becoming a family magazine 
as well as one for girls. For instance, Mar- 
garet Gregg of Orange, California writes, 
I'm crazy about the whole magazine and 
certainly intend to be a subscriber for many 
years to come. Even my Dad enjoys read- 
ing it, and sometimes I nearly have to 
fight my brother to read it first.” “Per- 
haps you would like to know that my 
mother enjoys the magazine quite as much 
as I do,” says Constance Pratt of Mama- 
roneck, New York. “She says she lives 
her own life as a girl over again in these 
stories, and the magazine helps keep her 
from growing old.” Weren't those 
letters 7 

Please continue writing to us in such 
great numbers. It always helps us to know 
just what you like best. And be sure to send 
in a ballot and essay for the What-I-Wish- 
In-My-Magazine Contest. This is your chance 
to help us plan next year's AMERICAN 
Girt. See the rules in the October issue 
right away and submit your entry before 


nice 


it is too late! 


When you write to advertisers, please mention “The American Girl” 











Names 


ELISE KAUDERS 


This poem won first prize in “The American Girl” Poetry 


Contest. The author, fourteen years old, lives in Philadelphia. 


OME names are curious, 
S Poignant, 

Full of lyric. 

Hitpa—English, golden, 
Making one think 

Of primroses flowering 

In Kent or Sussex soil. 
ZELPHIA—Gypsy-wise and dark. 
Bantering, mocking, 


Filled with youth’s wine-red laughter. 


Do.ores—sorrow-laden, yet tranquil. 


A Mona Lisa without the smile. 
Names— 

Puritan and somber. 

ANNE— 

Clothed always in gray. 


All the music in her life 

Played in a minor key. 

Yet often, she caresses a blue ribbon. 
Jane—straight, one syllable, 


Geometrical, requiring truth and proof, 


Inquiring of the why and wherefore of a rose. 


SusAN—uncompromising, a trifle stale, 
The Christmas tree bereft of its finery 
And standing nude- 





Names-— 
Frivolous, gay, 

Unique, original, 

Ugly, sensuous, 

Comforting, turbulent. 

Names— 

The keynote to one’s personality. 
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‘Another Dumb Athlete” 





By CHARLES 





Illustrations by 





GEOFFREY 
MULLER 


HE bitter voice 
of the girl in 
the heavy 


white sweater cut 
sharper than the icy 
November wind 
that swept through 
the Milbrook stadi- 
um. 

“What a sap I 
was to let you drag 
me into this!” 

Abruptly Joan 
Woodley dropped 
her megaphone and, 
before the blue- 
eyed girl beside her 
could protest, let 
loose a flood of 
acrid comment. 

“Jumping up and 
down like a clown 
and getting a sore 
throat leading a lot 
of silly yells is for 
the good of the school, is it? Well, as far as I'm concerned 
with this cheer practice, dear old Milbrook, its Big Red 
Team, and its famous Captain Osborne can lose 100 to 0 
next Saturday, and I won't cry.” 

Beneath her sweater, the girl’s body was shaking, and 
her nose, which was red from the cold, gave graphic 
evidence that she was chilled through and through in spite 
of her cheer-leading activities. 

“I’m going home to a warm room. And if you look for 
me Saturday, that’s where I'll be then, too!” 

Iris Lambert of the blue eyes who, one of a mixed four- 
some of leaders, had been enjoying every moment of the 
afternoon's yell practice in front of the stands that over- 
looked Milbrook High School’s gridiron, finally got in a 











“WHAT A SAP I WAS TO LET YOU DRAG ME INTO THIS!” JOAN’S VOICE WAS BITTER 


Revere F. 
Wistehuff 


word. Until now she 
had been too as- 
tonished to speak. 

“But, Joan, this 
isn’t yelling and it 
isn’t silly! It’s part 
of—’’ Her checks, 
glowing with en- 
thusiasm clearly 
showed how 
warmed she had be- 
come to the thrill 
of the cheers that 
billowed over the 
varsity and second 
teams scrimmaging 
on the white-lined ” 
field below. “It’s a 
part of —of—” 

Iris Lambert hes- 
itated, lost for a 
word to encompass 
completely her feel- 
ings toward every- 
thing—toward the 
school, toward its football team that, captained by a man 
who was playing his last game, was nearing the season’s 
biggest event, and toward those eager others who now sat in 
the stands practicing cheers so that on Saturday they could 
do their bit toward Milbrook’s victory. 

“It’s part of living!” she finished with a note of triumph. 

Joan Woodley’s gray eyes flared. “Fun! You call it fun 
to get a lot of freezing people to shout at a bunch of dumb 
athletes like Len Osborne who never have any thought ex- 
cept to beat another equally brainless bunch! That’s a queer 
idea of fun! Goodbye!” 

A white sweater was tossed to the ground beside a dis- 
carded megaphone, and a dark red overcoat flashed into the 
cavern of a nearby exit and was gone, before Iris could 














8 THE 


reply. She stood looking after Joan a moment, shrugged 
her shoulders and went on practicing with the two boys. 

Catching a glimpse of Joan Woodley’s lithe figure as she 
waited mornings on Byron Road for the bus that took her 
the mile and a half to school, or as she walked through 
Milbrook High’s corridors to and from class, you would 
stop for a second look. But with that fuller inspection would 
come disappointment. For though Joan Woodlcy’s regular 
features appeared to hold all the elements needed to make 
up an attractive face, the ensemble did not quite come off. 
Something—and even Iris Lambert who had a flair for that 
sort of thing could not say what—was lacking. 

Joan knew that she fell short. Her active and fine-cut 
mind thought about it often—and resentfully. But it was 
none of anybody else’s business. And, she told herself as she 
waited on Byron Road for the bus in the chill bright air 
of Friday morning, if anyone as much as pceped about 
leaving the insufferable torture that Iris Lambert had called 
fun the previous afternoon, Joan would say just what she 
thought in terms even less uncertain than she had used be- 
fore she departed so abruptly from the field. 

Then, before she realized what she had done, Joan Wood- 
ley was riding toward school beside Len Osborne. In an 
open flivver, for all the world to see, this girl was sitting 
next to the lanky captain of Milbrook’s football team—to 
her the biggest and dumbest of all those “‘brainless athletes” 
Joan had watched the day before, but to everyone else the 
best-liked man in school. 

The unexpectedness of her 
situation brought a chuckle 
from the girl, and Len Os- 
borne took his glance o‘F the 
road for a second, to look 
straight at her. 

“Knew you'd be late if 
you waited for the bus,” he 
said with a friendly grin 
whose truly infectious quali- 
ty Joan never had noticed 
before. “We'll just make 
Fuzzy Wilmot’s history class 
as it Is. 

The girl, still retaining 
much of a rare smile that 
had come to her usually 
solemn face following the 
unpremeditated chuckle, 
looked toward the car's 
driver. 

“I’m very glad you stop- 
ped, though you must have 
burned off half your brakes 
doing it.” 

The football man’s face 
was still wrapped in_ its 
friendly grin. ‘That was 
some swell cheering you and 
those others led yesterday,” 
he said when the girl re- 
mained silent for several 
seconds. ‘Plenty of that on 
Saturday will help us make 
plumbers out of Swede 
Morgan and the rest of the 
Kenton crowd.” 

There was a pause, during 
which the half-back of the 
Milbrook team swerved his 
machine around a_ silent 
policeman and headed the 
last mile toward the school. 
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They both sat in silence a moment longer, Len absorbed in 
anticipation of the coming game and Joan in her own thoughts. 

“Queer,” he said finally, “how you don’t hear a thing 
off the field when you're up to your ears playing in a game. 
Then, suddenly, part of the noise scems to break through 
from far away and you get the queerest sort of kick. Some- 
thing hits you. I can’t explain. The spirit behind the noise, 
I guess. And you feel that if you don’t go the limit you'll 
be letting someone down.” 

From the corner of her eye, Joan watched the expression 
on the face of the football captain. As the best all-round 
back that interscholastic football has seen for many years, 
Len Osborne spoke with authority on his subject. His face 
was lighted with enthusiasm, and something of what he was 
trying to say, something hidden away in the sincerity of his 
interest, registered on the girl. But when she tried to grasp 
the essence of the feeling of the boy, much of it eluded her. 

“If it’s clear weather with a hard field, we're going to 
spring the biggest surprise on Kenton you ever saw,” con- 
fided the lanky youth enthusiastically as the car pounded 
toward Milbrook. “We've got it all planned out.’ His eyes 
shone as he confided the well-plotted campaign to the erst- 
while cheer leader beside him. “We'll do nothing but keep 
them on the run in the first and second quarters. Then we'll 
take the ball, give them everything we have, and get all 
the points we can in the third period. After that—well, 
then we'll just hang on for dear life and try to hold them! 
We'll fox Swede Morgan. 
You just wait and see!” 

Apparently, it seemed to 











the girl, this man who sat 
beside her had no thought 
for anything in the world 
but the next day's football 
game. Nothing mattered to 
him but beating Swede Mor- 
gan and Kenton’s team in 
what amounted to a rough 
and tumble fight with thou- 
sands of people in the stands 
egging him on. 

Joan’s lips began to curl 
up at the corners. 

“Just another dumb ath- 
lete,”’ she tried to tell herself. 

But she could not quite 
convince herself that this 
was true. Something of Len 
Osborne’s enthusiasm had 
reached inside her, some- 
thing intangible which made 
this lanky athlete, with his 
fricndly, intelligent smile, 
more than a mere physical 
automaton. Joan was puz- 
zled. 

“He can't be so dumb,” 
she kept saying again and 
again the rest of that day. 

She was still puzzled when 
Saturday morning dawned 
with the clearest of Novem- 
ber football weather, and 
Joan Woodley waked with 
mixed emotions. Somewhere 
inside was a feeling that she 
wished it was raining or 
snowing madly. But else- 
where inside she was glad 
the weather was fine. When 
Iris Lambert dropped in, her 
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feelings and thoughts still were confused. She did know 
though, that she still didn’t want to be a cheer leader. 

“I'm not going to the game, nor am I going to lead any 
cheers,” she began emphatically. “I will not—” 

Iris Lambert cut in. “Now listen to me, Joan Woodley, 
and listen without any interruptions.” She waited for the 
gray-eyed girl on the other side of the bedroom to sit 
quietly. Then she spoke again, making no effort to mince 
her words. 

“I've wanted for a long time to tell you what I think, 
and now’s the time. Running out on cheer practice Thursday 
was inexcusable. I know very well that you’d much rather 
take part in a debate or do something you consider to be 
equally as highbrow. But you know just as well as I do that 
you and I are the only girls in school who can hold our end 
up with Ben Jackson and Bart Stevens as cheer leaders. 
We—” 

“And you know that as a cheer leader I’m a bust!” 

“You're not very good,” said Isis Lambert frankly, ‘but 
you're better than Gert Chambers who was the only other 
possibility. And whether or not you think it’s silly to lead 
people in cheering for a team that’s working its head off 
for the school—you’ve got to get out on the field this 
afternoon and do your share.” 

Joan tried another protest. ‘These dumb athletes—” 
she began. 

Iris leaned forward. ‘Dumb athletes nothing! It’s you 
who are dumb! And if for once you'd throw yourself into 
the real spirit of things you’d find out what you've been 
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missing all your life!” Iris Lambert's blue eyes flashed. “I 
should think you'd be ashamed to be so stand-offish.” 

Joan Woodley was silent, looking straight ahead. For 
some reason she could not fathom, she had no desire to 
combat this criticism in her usual aggressive way. Rather, 
she wanted to believe that Iris might be right. 

“Joan,” the other girl went on, with a new note in her 
voice, “I won't try to change your ideas. You have to do 
things like that for yourself. But I will ask you, as the best 
friend I’ve ever had in school, not to let me down. I'm 
responsible for having two cheer leaders on the field this 
afternoon, and you know that Gert Chambers is still in the 
hospital after having her appendix out. That leaves only 
you and me who possibly can make a showing. Won't you 
stick with me?” 

There was a long silence. Then Joan Woodley nodded. 

Iris Lambert jumped to her feet. “That's great. I know 
you'll be just as glad as I am,” she declared. 

One of four who led cheers through the first half of 
that famous afternoon’s Milbrook-Kenton football game, 
Joan Woodley between times watched the sparkling play 
that these rival elevens put on amid shouts and cries from 
grandstands that overflowed with partisans of both schools. 
To say that she was as thrilled as Iris Lambert would be 
inaccurate. But she was definitely interested, interested in 
what always before had bored her. 

At last she was beginning to see some point in the game. 
As if on prearranged schedule, she saw working out 
before her eyes in actual fact the (Continued on page 31) 


SHE SAW THE RACING RED-SHIRTED PLAYER CHANGE THE BALL OVER TO HIS RIGHT SIDE. SHE SAW THE BLUE ATTACKER SPRING FOR HIS PREY 
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HEN I was a girl in my 

W teens my mother had the 
habit of reading aloud to 

my father the current books. She 
would read a few chapters at the 
noon hour and again after supper. 
Until bedtime we children would sit 
about in the living room. Sometimes 
we whispered together, sometimes 
we would play games and again we 
would have lessons to prepare. And 
then, before we knew it, we would 
find our interest caught by some- 
thing overheard, drop what we were 
doing and listen deliberately. The 
next noon would find us listening 
again, picking up the threads of the 
story we had lost as best we could, 
and again that evening. If the story 
was very exciting as was Janice 
Meredith or Trilby, we would pick 
up the book ourselves after school 
and read the chapters she had cov- 
ered after we were in bed. In this 
way I made the acquaintance of 
much of the best fiction and histo- 
ries that were coming out during 
those years. And now, the strange 
thing is that it is those books I 
remember and not at all those other 
books which I consumed by the 
dozen—Rose Nouchette Carey's, 
Louisa M. Alcott’s, Charlotte 
Yonge’s—that were designed for 
the adolescent girl. This can only 
mean that they were the ones that 
made the deepest impression on me, 
and this, if we are to believe the 
psychologists, indicates that even 
then, unconscious of it as I was, 
they were the ones that gave me the 
keenest pleasure. Certainly they 
were the ones that formed my taste 
and gave me something to live by. 
I think of this so often today as 
the dozens of books written for 
girls come to my desk. There are 
good books among them, much bet- 
ter written and far more interesting 
than those written for girls in my 
gitlhood, so interesting, in fact, 
that I enjoy them myself. But there 
are so many of them. And, after all, 
the time available to girls for read- 
ing is limited. If there is none left 
for adult books they might be read- 
ing, may not they be forfeiting a 
keener pleasure for a lesser? Aren't 
they taking a chance on never de- 
veloping a literary taste, with all 
the pleasures it has in store for them 
in the years to come? And isn’t 
there a danger, if they read no books 
about adults written from the adult 
point of view, that they, when they 





Books to Grow Up On 


By EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


are grown, may be like those adults 
of today who limit their reading to 
infantile fairy stories about life, and 
so never come to think and act like 
adults ? 

The world girls are about to enter 
is not a world peopled by girls and 
boys, but by grown-ups. And how 
better to learn about that world than 
to read how grown-ups conduct 
themselves and think about things, 
especially when the books that tell 
them can give them as much, or 
even more pleasure than the others? 
For I am not suggesting dull books 
or heavy ones. There are among 
them stories only different from 
those written for girl consumption 
in that they treat of older girls and 
boys, like Five on Parade “ Doris 
Peel (Houghton, Mifflin) in which 
the fortunes of a family of inde- 
pendent, modern-minded young 
orphans are delightfully set forth, 
or Pamela's Spring Song by Cecil 
Roberts (Appleton), recording the 
experiences of a charming young 
gitl who found romantic love in the 
Tyrol. 

There are amusing ones like 
Three-A-Day by Dorothy Heyward 
(Century) in which three vaudevil- 
lians fall in and out of love and 
fortune, and The Go-Between by 
Therese Benson (Dodd, Mead) in 
which a little half-Chinese girl acts 
as go-between for young lovers. 

Eagles Fly High by E. B. Dewing 
(Stokes) will probably make them 
cry, but it will present one phase 
of life to them with delicate under- 
standing and introduce them to a 
rarely lovely character. 

All of you read in school, books 
written for adults by such authors 
as George Eliot and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and it seems to me that 
it is important, too, for you to read 
the best of the books that are being 
written for adults today. The right 
books even though they may have 
in them situations and relationships 
which are beyond the experience of 
younger readers, nevertheless, place 
the emphasis on these things in such 
a way as to give a sense of values. 
By “the right books’ I do not mean 
goody-goody stories with a moral. 
Take, for example, Edna Ferber’s 
Cimarron (Doubleday, Doran). A 
true picture of Oklahoma in its early 
days must show the lawlessness, the 
lax social standards of the frontier, 
but through the reaction of Sabra 
Cravat to it, her insistence on her 
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BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHY. ABOUT REAL PERSONS, ARF OFTEN AS FXCITING 


standards, you lIcarn all unconsciously that the interests 
of women require order and a certain standard of morals. 

Not that you know you are learning anything as you 
breathlessly follow this dramatic story with its dashing 
hero and courageous heroine. That the hero is shown to 
have faults and the heroine to be narrow, does not spoil 
the story for you, but it does teach you to sce people as 
they really are, a mixture of good and bad. 

The Great Meadow by Elizabeth Maddox Roberts (Vik- 
ing) is a book about which there can be no question. 
Exquisitely written, it gives a panoramic view of one of 
the most dramatic performances in history, the settling 
of the Kentucky frontier by those brave men and women 
who left safe firesides to conquer a wilderness. 

Willa Cather’s Shadows on the Rock (Knopf) is an- 
other. In fact, it might have been written for girls. For, 
though its author is rated as one of the most literary of 
writers, and it appeals to the most cultivated taste and ma- 
ture mind, this story of old Quebec with its romance, its 
color, its charm, is told through the experiences of a 
motherless young girl who lived there with her father, a 
girl every girl must love, with experiences any girl must 
enjoy following. 

East Wind: West Wind by Pearl S. Buck (John Day) 
also seems almost like a girls’ book. For the story of how 
a little Chinese girl, trained to be a traditional Chinese wife, 
tried to change herself to please a husband with western- 
ized ways, and how her American sister-in-law adjusted 
herself to the ways of her Chinese husband's people, is told 
in the young wife’s own words so that she seems to be 
writing to those of her own age. That by means of so simple 
and delightful a story the author interprets the Chinese to 
her western readers so that they understand them as never 
before, only shows what an artist she is. Girls will so love 
this story that I have hopes it will send them on to the 
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author’s more important book—The Good Earth (John 
Day). True, the book is long. There are many painful 
scenes in it. And the story of a Chinese farmer fighting 
drought and famine and striving to found a family, in spite 
of its power and the interesting details of Chinese life, may 
not appeal to girls in their teens. But still, at that age I read 
The Wandering Jew, Vanity Fair and War and Peace, and 
have never regretted it. 

Perhaps for a long book, The Shiny Night by Beatrice 
Tunstall (Doubleday, Doran) will appeal to you more 
since the incidents are more dramatic, the plot furnishes 
more suspense and the setting is more glamorous in this 
story of the young poacher who took his peculiar revenge 
upon his enemies. It is in reality an adult folk tale and so 
should have a special appeal for those young girls who 
so short a time ago loved their books of legends. 

For those who like their folk tales less grim, there is that 
altogether lovely story of Therese Ursule, the little crippled 
girl who became a modern saint, in The Miracle of Peille 
by John Lyle Campbell (Dutton) which presents so beauti- 
fully the naive faith of a primitive soul against a modern 
background. 

Ambrose Holt and Family by Susan Glaspell (Stokes) 
is often recommended for girls, probably because the young 
wife is so sweet and wise. The tale of how her wisdom and 
understanding helped her gifted young husband to escape 
the shadow flung over him by his father’s escapades is 
subtly told. 

The Squire's Daughter by F. M. Mayor (Coward- 
McCann) cannot fail to interest every girl curious about 
the minds and actions of the younger English generation. 
The love story alone will carry her through to the end. 

But you girls will not, of course, want to read only fic- 
tion. Nor should you, when there are waiting for you books 
about real persons as exciting (Continued on page 42) 








By ALICE 
DYAR RUSSELL 


T SOUNDS,” Jessamy murmured, 
I “well,” — delicately — “‘boring.” 
She idly applied perfume behind 
her ears with the stopper of a long- 
necked bottle, and contemplated 
brisk, fresh, blond, young Susan out 
of large, languorous, dark eyes. She 
had a long, slender body and wore 
lounging pajamas, fantastically em- 
broidered, of jade green silk. ““You— 
enjoy it?” she queried, curious, it 
would seem, regarding the customs of 
primitive tribes. 

“Oh, Jessamy—enjoy it!’ Susan 
cried in bitter anguish, envious eyes 
on the perfume which was much too 
expensive for her. ‘I tell you it’s a 
blight! You can’t feature it; you've 
been too lucky all your life. Not a 
relative in California ever missed a 
Thanksgiving at our house. Listen! 
We have Grandmother and Uncle 
Jedediah and Aunt Evangeline; and 
Uncle Sylvester and Aunt Betsy and 
Marybelle, besides Cousin Anne, 
Cousin Hannibal, Great-uncle Micah,” 
she was counting them off on her 
fingers, “then the children, Agnew 
and Archer—awful brats; Ted calls 
them the cyanide twins—and Corinne 
and Sybil, high school kids—simply 
unbearable little eggs—and Mother 
and Dad, of course, and Ted and Merry and little John!” 
She had to stop for a moment so she could catch her 
breath. 

“Yes, and when they're all gathered together, what do 
you all do?” questioned Jessamy, languid eyes curiously 
bright. 

“Stuff, my dear—stuff! What else is there to do on 
Thanksgiving? Dinner is always precisely at two. We have 
everything you ever heard of—turkey, oysters, dressing, 
gravy, vegetables, cranberries, rolls, plum pudding, mince 
pie, pumpkin pie, nuts, raisins! Afterwards, everybody sits 
around, groaning, and discussing the various relatives—how 
Aunt Elmina broke her hip-bone and how George’s business 
isn’t doing so very well, and how Harriet never really got 
A TURN OF FORTUNE WAS TO TAKE PLACE OVEr her last opera- 
tion!” 

“Do tell!’ said 
Jessamy, amusingly. 
“Great-uncle Mic- 
ah, what about 
him? Cute name.” 

“From the Bi- 
ble,” Susan ex- 
plained ; then, “He's 
a good old scout 
really,” remember- 
ing in remorse sun- 
dry silver dollars 
that had in critical 
moments trans- 
ferred themselves 

















“WHATCHA TRYING TO DO?” BELLOWED AN IRATE OFFICIAL VOICE, JESSAMY RETURNED 


“Fathers, Mothers, 


from his old-fashioned pockets to hers. “He's an old coun- 
try lawyer up North. Sort of lean and lank. Chin whiskers—” 

“No, not really!’ Jessamy shook in pretended mild 
hysteria. “Did you say chin whiskers? Spare me, Sue. I 
can’t—really, I can’t—bear any more!” 

“How do you suppose I bear it then?” Susan muttered 
resentfully, rebellion at her sad lot—a helpless prey to the 
stodginess, the cloying affection, the leech-like quality of 
relatives—pricking her anew as she gazed at her fortunate 
roommate and envisioned the completeness of her freedom 
and sophistication. All too well aware was she that here was 
a different clay from her own. How was Susan Clendenning, 
one of a vast nest of Clendennings—granddaughter, daugh- 
ter, sister, niece, cousin to Clendennings—supported, guid- 
ed, loved, pervaded by Clendennings—how was she ever to 
achieve the bliss and emancipation of a Jessamy Moore! 

Jessamy’s parents had been divorced when she was six. 
She had no sisters and but one brother two years younger 
than herself. During her childhood she had been passed 
casually back and forth between father and mother; a step- 
mother and father did not unduly complicate matters. Gov- 
ernesses, nurses, maids, had been her usual companions; 
camps, boarding schools, hotels, her most frequent places 
of abode. She had never known what it was to be bored, 
like Susan, by family gatherings, chafed by family surveil- 
lance or suffocated by family affection. When at eighteen 
she chose a school of design instead of a coming-out party, 
her family were acquiescent and amused, not insupportably 
enthusiastic as were the Clendennings when Susan, slightly 
younger, did the same. It was not in them to display that 
perfervid, painful interest registered by the Clendenning 
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THE OFFICER'S STARE COOLLY. “TRYING TO GET OUT OF YOUR TOWN!” SHE SAID CRISPLY 


Uncles, Cousins—" 


tribe when an offshoot of theirs showed outcroppings of 
talent. They went about their business, leaving Jessamy, as 
it were, in a vacuum, Darling, simply darling of them, 
thought Susan. She herself felt constantly encircled by 
serried rows of expectant relatives, waiting goggle-eyed, 
with bated breath, for her to produce a masterpiece. Vain 
to point out that under such conditions one does not produce 
masterpieces. The utmost she had been able to achieve was 
a quasi-independence, a room with Jessamy. Happy Jess- 
amy! No one watched to see her produce a masterpiece or 
would care if she did! 

Their little apartment was in the brimming, teeming 
city of Los Angeles, not more than half an hour’s ride from 
Susan’s home in Pasadena, but leagues away, she would have 
declared, in thought and feeling. She had met Jessamy first 
in a class in life drawing, and it was a marvel still to Susan 
that the older girl cared to be her friend. She was quite 
sure that Jessamy was a genius. She knew she wasn’t; but 
she hoped, if she worked long and hard enough, some day 
to make her living as humble handmaiden to Arc. The walls 
of their room were decorated with weirdly drawn females, 
impossible Gargantuan creatures flitting through shadowy 
forests, dizzily constructed whorls and angles, all the product 
of Jessamy’s undeniably colorful brush. 

“Keeping festivals is a mark of infantilism,” observed 
Jessamy presently. ‘Thanksgiving Day is like any other, 
except that we have no classes. Even if it wasn’t, Mother 
would think I was with Father and Father would think | 
was with Mother. Convenient, having two sets of parents, 
don’t you think? It’s time we had a bout together. Escape 
the relatives! In such a huddle they'd never miss you. We'd 
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take Hegira,’—-Hegira was Jessamy’s 
smart wine-and-cream-colored road- 
ster—"pick up Ronald, and wander 
off. Choose an exciting inn for din- 
ner, burn up the miles, and come 
home when we please. How about it? 
How does the idea appeal to you?” 

“Oh, Jessamy!’’ Susan gasped, her 
heart wildly skipping a beat. ‘Oh, 
Jessamy!" Susan would have main- 
tained that she was not romantic, but 

no use denying it—she did want to 
meet Jessamy’s brother. She supposed 
he would not be more than half as 
fascinating as Jessamy; yet—there it 
was—he was wrapped in a glamorous 
cloak of charm. Just the careless 
phrase on Jessamy’s lips, “Ron, my 
brother,” gave Susan a thrill. 

“How can I?” she moaned faintly. 
“They expect me. Mother'd never, 
never in this world, think that going 
off in your car was an excuse for not 
coming home for Thanksgiving. I 
could argue a month and she wouldn't 
see it.” 

“Why argue?” asked Jessamy sen- 
sibly. “Why say a thing about it be- 
forehand ? When do they expect you? 
The night before Thanksgiving? Just 
send a special delivery letter then, say- 
ing you're invited out to a family din- 
ner with me.” Jessamy laughed. “I can’t offer you great- 
uncles and cousins, but Ron and I will pass for a family, 
won't we?” 

“TH never hear the last of it. But I'll do it! Susan de- 
clared, bright flags of rebel color flying in her cheeks. 

“It’s a date then. I'll telephone Ron.” 

To Jessamy, free soul, it was as simple as that. To Susan 
it was the crack of a mew day. She felt like the little old 
woman who woke up to find her petticoats gone. 


Susan stared stonily at Ronald Moore's white-sweatered 
back as he leaped nimbly from the car with the air of one 
who has found something interesting to do at last, and 
lifting Hegira’s hood leaned over and absorbedly inspected 
her vitals. They 
were on the high- 
way, three hours 
north from _ Los 
Angeles, with a gas 
station at their left 
and a line of bare 
brown hills to their 
right. The fine 
weather had de- 
parted. There was 
no life or sun- 
shine in the air; rain 
seemed imminent. 

In the place in 
Susan’s heart where 
devotion to a figure 
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of mysterious glamor had reigned was sick, cold fury. The 
niche ordinarily occupied by a healthy vanity was bleak and 
empty. She was bitterly disappointed in Jessamy’s brother. 
She was mortified, she was enraged. Ronald was a thin, sal- 
low, restless boy, whose only pleasure seemed to be in his 
own sulkiness and disdain. It needed no second sight to 
discover that he considered that his sister had roped him 
into a very dull party, with a juvenile guest. Now Susan, 
in her blue beret and white polo coat, did not think she 
was so hard to look at as all that! 

“Guess she needs oil as well as gas,’ Ronald muttered. 
He turned to his sister. “Let’s have some money, Jess. I'll 
have her filled up.” 

Susan’s eyes followed the swagger red bag which Jessamy 
handed over to her brother. The whole of her own week’s 
allowance was contained therein. Jessamy had asked her 
in the morning for a temporary loan. Although supplied 
generously with funds by her parents and continually given 
lavish presents by the “steps”, as she termed them, yet 
Jessamy was the proverbial grasshopper who took no 
thought for the morrow. 

She moved uneasily. ‘I told him it was my party,” she 
said, answering the unspoken criticism in Susan's eyes. Susan 
said nothing. 

Hegira was given every attention—everything to make her 
trip a smooth one. While they waited, a huge yellow tour- 
ing car, with skiis and toboggans fastened to the back 
and sides, filled to overflowing with boys all wearing heavy 
red sweaters with the white letter D in front, swooped from 
the road to the north and stopped for gas. 

“They're boys from Derwent,” Jessamy told Susan. 
‘’That’s the school Ron went to, one term.” 

The boys tumbled out, racing, scuffling, yelling, and 
swarmed over the place. Susan caught sight of Ronald's 
white sweater in the midst of the gang. A few minutes 
after, he darted up to them. His face was lighted up. His 
eyes danced with excitement. He was a transformed boy. 

“Oh, Jess!” he 
gasped. ‘The fel- 
lows want me! 
They're going up 
to the mountains 
for the week-end! \\ 
Big Bear! The 
lake’s frozen over 
and there's three y 
feet of snow! Ski- 
ing, skating, to- 
bogganing! They- 
‘Il take me along! 
You don’t mind, 
do you, Sis?” He 
did not once look 
at Susan. 

“Oh, Ron, you 
promised to go 
with me today!” 

“But I didn’t 
know I could do 
this! You would- 
n't have me miss 
out on this, would 
you? The fellows 


want me!” 
“Well, 7 want 
you! It wont 


be any fun, just 
Sue and me 
alone. I wanted 
you to take us to 
that keen Spanish 
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Inn place where you said they had such marvelous fried 
chicken! You know I wanted you to take us there. You prom- 
ised you would. You can’t let us go hunting for it alone.” 

“Oh, you can find that all right! It’s just five miles 
beyond Hectorville. You'll see the signs; you can’t miss it. 
Théy’ll lend me skis. You know how keen I am at skiing!” 

“Go, then!” cried Jessamy furiously. “I'll never ask you 
again to go anywhere with me!” 

“Well, we won't take our hair down and cry about that!” 
Ronald retorted. ‘"Ta, ta!” he waved airily and bounded off. 
The girls watched him rejoin his crowd, listened to the hil- 
arious hoots and yells as they piled into the car, watched it 
gather speed and smoothly glide away and finally vanish. 

After a long moment, Jessamy slid over into the driver's 
seat, put her gauntleted hands on the wheel, paused and 
stared at the gaudy front of the service station, and at last 
started the car. Into the gray road they, too, smoothly glided, 
but in the opposite direction and silently. 

Susan was the first to speak. “I think that was—I think 
your brother is—’’ she began frigidly, and then a glance 
at Jessamy’s face told her that the large dark eyes were 
filled with tears. “It doesn’t matter a bit,” she ended weakly. 
“T don’t care. Don’t mind, Jessamy.” 

“It’s always that way, always, when I try to do things 
with him!” There was a note in Jessamy's voice which 
Susan had never heard before. He’s all the family I’ve got, 
and he always lets me down!” 

“Boys are like that,” Susan said, shakily. It was all she 
could think of to say. ‘They like to be with one another. 
Ted is like that.’’ But she knew that Ted was not like that. 
Noisy he might be, teasing, wildly provoking, but he would 
never let his sister down; he would never go back on a 
promise. Susan felt an unwonted glow of pride in Ted, 
even in little four-year-old John. 

Jessamy was driving recklessly, as if she did not have 
her eyes on the road, as if she did not care what happened. 
It was Susan who read the signs and told her where to 

turn. They went 

through the small 
f town of Hector- 
ville at a speed 
that made Susan 
stiffen in her seat. 
Out of the corner 
of her eye she was 
sure she saw a 
brown - uniformed 
figure near a mo- 
torcycle come to 
life with a start. 
But nothing hap- 
pened. 

“THREE HUuN- 
DRED YARDS TO 
THE SPANISH 
INN!” she caught 
the huge lettering 
as they whizzed 
past. ““THREE 
HUNDRED YARDS 
To A Goop Din- 
NER!” 

“I’m so hungry 
I could eat a 
horse,”’ Susan de- 
clared companion- 
ably. 

“It must be get- 
ting pretty late, I 
imagine. (Cov- 
tinued on page 43) 
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Three Gifts to Make 


erry is creeping up on us, and now is the time 
to get all your gifts together—if you haven't already. 
Here are three that may help you solve some of your 
problems. They are all inexpensive and easy to make, and 
each one will appeal to a different feminine age—the little 
girl, the older girl—your chum, perhaps—and your mother 
or aunt. 

The small sister's or cousin's gift is one that every little 
girl is sure to love—this gay and colorful bandbox doll’s 
room. You'll find it loads of fun to make, too, and sur- 
prisingly inexpensive! 

Much of the charm of my model, shown in the illustra- 
tion below, is in its close resemblance to a girl’s own room. 
The attractive apple-green furniture, the quaint hooked 
rug, the crisp dotted Swiss coverlet and ruffled chair cushion, 
and the tiny sheets, blankets and pillow cases—tied with 
ribbons and stored on the shelves—all 
carry out the color scheme of green, 
peach and orchid and lend themselves 
admirably to the make-believe house- 
keeping of the very young person 
whose doll lives here. Even the 
friendly cat gives an air of hominess, 
and the candlestick adds to the cozy 
atmosphere. 

To make this doll’s room, I first 
selected the four pieces of furniture 
you see here—bed, chair, vanity and 
wardrobe. They were just ten cents 
each at the five and ten cent store and 
they were unfinished ; so I bought a ten 
cent can of light green paint at a 
nearby counter, enough for several sets 
of furniture. To finish the furniture, I 
sandpapered it carefully and gave it 
two coats of paint, letting the first coat dry thoroughly be- 
fore applying the second. Then I cut a set of colorful 
motifs from a booklet and pasted them on to represent 
stencil designs. Small motifs cut from wallpaper may be 
used if you like, or tiny sprays of flowers may be painted 
on if you are handy with a paint-brush. 

Next comes the hooked rug! It is made on a foundation 
of burlap on which the design was first drawn and then 
worked with strips cut from old silk stockings. A small- 
sized hooked-rug needle was used for the purpose. The 
colors of the flowers are peach and maize with green leaves. 
The background is a lighter shade of peach and the border 
is of orchid. If it happens that you haven't the right colors 
in your scrap bag, it is easy enough to tint the strips cut 
from old light- 
colored silk 
stockings or 
from silk knit- 
ted underwear. 

A crocheted 
or braided rug 
of the same ma- 
terials in a har- 
monious color 
combination 
would be equal- 
ly as effective. 

One of the 
simplest as well 
as the most 
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FOR YOUR FAVORITE CHUM 


delightful tasks of them all, I found, was to fashion the 
doll’s bedroom ensemble. In the one shown here, the color 
scheme of the room is carried out in the most approved 
manner of the interior decorator. Sheets of peach-colored 
broadcloth are a shade lighter than the bedspread of peach- 
colored dotted Swiss. The blanket of white flannel is bound 
with light green ribbon. The cotton-filled mattress and 
pillow are made of green and white striped ticking. 
In cutting the sheets and blankets 
I took the measurements of the bed 
and allowed an inch all around for 
hems and for tucking in when making 
the bed. In cutting the material for the 
mattress, half an inch all around was 
allowed for seams and for the material 
that is taken up in stuffing. The cover- 
let is made of two thicknesses of ma- 
terial cut long enough to tuck in at 
both ends of the bed, with single 
thickness ruffles that reach the floor. 

As to the smartly dressed doll, the 
cat and the candle, they, too, came 
from the five and ten cent store. 

A new note in decoration—which 
will please any little girl—is intro- 
duced in the little red schoolhouse cut- 
out on the wall over the bed. It was 
clipped from an attractive advertising booklet that came 
in the mails. 

The room itself is a sturdy cardboard hat box that came 
lined with white paper and covered with an attractive all- 
over pattern in orchid and white. If you have a plain card- 
board hat box, you may cover it with wall-paper or the fancy 
paper that can be bought in sheets. To make the opening 
at the front I cut down either side of the front section, leav- 
ing the bottom attached, and binding the cut edges with 
passe-partout. When the front is raised and the lid of the 
box replaced, you have a portable doll’s room that may be 
tucked away on a shelf when not in use, and one that will 
go traveling joyfully with its little owner. 

Here is a shopping list of the materials needed. Some 
of them you are quite likely to have on hand. 


Furniture (four pieces) . 40 


Paint 04 
Doll 10 - 
cae. . 04 
SS ee 05 
Ribbon (2 yards) . 05 
Fabrics AS ae ee ee ee ae ee 
(% yard ticking, ¥ yard flannel, Yg yard broad- 
cloth, and %; yard dotted Swiss are enough for 
three ensembles ) 
Hat box . 16 
Passe-partout 04 
Total 98 


I have charged against the estimate of this doll’s room the 
cost only of one-third of the can (Continued on page 36) 











THE TWO CONTESIANTS SAT THEMSELVES ON STOOLS, 


ONE ON EITHER SIDE OF A GRFAT BOWL OF EGGS 
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College Ice 


F COURSE it was all due to 
Scatter’s red-headed — stub- 


bornness in the first place, 
and was nobody's fault but her own. Still I couldn't help 
feeling sorry for the girl, even though she did try to pin 
some of the blame on poor old Guffin, who was as innocent 
as Cappy herself, and only acting according to his own lights 
as he saw them. But after all, Scatter is my very best friend, 
and she had set her heart on being a member of that Play 
Day Committee from the first moment she had heard of it. 

We were walking downtown to our Oak Tree School 
gymnasium when the trouble started. As we walked along, 
Scatter was busy airing her bitter grievance against our town. 

“They're not college ices, Frosty,” she declared hotly, for 
the thousandth time since she had come to our town to live. 
“They're sundaes, and you ought to realize that by now.” 

“But we've always called them college ices,” I persisted 
patiently. You can’t make a whole town change its language 
just because its different from yours.” 

You see, Scatter had come to our town only a few months 
ago, to live with her aunt. Before that she had spent most of 
her life traveling about the world with her father, who was 
a missionary bishop in far off lands. How- 
ever, Scatter had fitted into our ways very 
well for a stranger, and had joined us in 
everything that we did at school and had 
joined our Girl Scout troop. But on the sub- 
ject of college ices she was adamant. To her 
they were sundaes and she wouldn't give in 
an inch, regardless of the fact that no one 
in town ever called them anything but col- 
lege ices, and wouldn't have understood 
what she was talking about if she had asked 
them for a sundae. 

Personally I didn’t care what she called 
them, so long as I didn’t have to argue with 
her about them any more. So on the present 
occasion I deftly changed the subject. 

“Do you realize that today is the day that 
we elect our class representative for the Play 
Day Committee?” I reminded her craftily. 

Scatter gave a bounce and a flourish which 
made old Guffin, my Airedale terrier pup 
who was trailing along behind us, prick 
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up his ears alertly, in hopes of a 
possible stick being thrown for him. 
He looked up at her searchingly, 
but Scatter had no stick and he subsided meekly again into 
an casy gait a little distance behind us. 

“Wow, Frosty, she chortled gleefully, the Sore Subject 
abandoned for the moment—and forever, I privately hoped. 
"More fun! More pcople killed! Wouldn't it be knobsy to be 
on that committee with all the upper classmen and Cappy?” 

“Dunno,” I said warily. I'm not so keen on such public 
things if you follow my meaning. They may sound all right, 
but you never can tell what you may be involving yourself in.” 

“You're so hard to get along with, Frosty,” complained 
Scatter, bitterly, “Don’t always be a wet blanket, you ape. 
I'm going to vote for you, whether you like it or not, but 
I do hope that I'm the one that’s elected,” she ended frankly. 
“It would be so comfortable to be on a committee and know 
everything that is going on without having to sleuth it.” 

Of course, that was the committee's greatest asset in the 
cyes of Scatter. She dotes on knowing about everything that 
goes on, and if she were on the Play Day Committee she 
would be on the inside looking out and would be saved the 
trouble of having 
to ferret the de- 
tails from the out- 
side. 

I sympathized 
with her ardent 
ambition and told 
her that I would 
vote for her early 
and- often. We 
had arrived at the 
gym by that time 
and I had to park 
Guthn outside due 
to Cappy’s unrea- 


SHE LOOKED PERFECTLY TER- 
TOLD 


RIBLE AND I HER SO 


sonable rule 
against all dog 
visitors at gym 


sessions. 

“Stay there, 
Guffin,” I in- 
structed the old 
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lad, pointing out the door mat to him. It was a perfectly 
good doormat and he should have been well used to it by 
that time, for he parked there often enough, goodness 
knows, but he didn’t really care about it much and as usual 
he flung himself upon it with a disapproving grunt, to wait 
until Scatter and I should reappear after gym. 

And it wasn’t until after gym that Cappy, our gym teacher 
and Girl Scout captain, came to the vital point about the 
giant Play Day that was to happen in the spring. 

“It’s to be here on the Oak Tree field,” she told us as we 
huddled on the floor at her feet. ‘And it’s not to be competi- 
tive, you know. Just all the girls from this school and the 
other schools in town and from all 
the neighboring towns mixed up for 
a gorgeous time together. It is the 
biggest and most important thing 
that the school has attempted for 
years and it is going to take a great 
deal of careful planning to make it 
a success. It is going to be run by 
you girls and we have been asked to 
send four of you to a meeting of 
the General Committee tonight. One 
representative will be chosen from 
each of the four upper classes, so 
your class must elect your represen- 
tative today. Think well before you 
vote, for it is a great honor that you 
are about to confer upon one girl, 
and she must be one that you can 
depend upon to accept responsi- 
bility and be able to take her place 
with the upper classmen and the 
girls from the other schools.” 

Scatter, squatting beside me on 
the floor, hugged her knees and 
rocked herself back and forth in 
ecstasy and I knew that she was 
all agog at the prospect of the com- 
mittee and the chance of being 
chosen for it. To be on a great com- 
mittee with upper classmen and 
strange girls from other towns and 
to run a Play Day at our own Oak 
Tree, and to go to an evening meet- 
ing with Cappy! It thrilled her to 
the core and she longed madly to be 
the chosen one. You could tell it just by looking at her. 

Of course, I voted for Scatter, and her usual luck held 
true to form, for everyone else did and she was elected 
unanimously save for the one lone vote cast for me by her- 
self. After the voting Cappy dismissed us to take our show- 
ers and get dressed. But Scatter was all agog and everyone 
else was agog for her and we all stalled around giving her 
plenty of good advice about how a Play Day should be run 
and what she should say to the Committee, although none of 
us had ever heard of a Play Day before in our lives. 

Finally as we were oozing toward the dressing room, 
Bingo Baxter came barging up and gave Scatter a resound- 
ing whack on the shoulder. Bingo is a girl of but few in- 
hibitions and those few she seldom exercises. 

“Be sure to have them include dodge ball in your Play 
Day, Scat,” she bellowed lustily. “I'll beat you getting 
dressed and then I'll treat you to a college ice at Washburn’s 
because you're an Important Character.” 

I tried to shut Bingo up, but it was too late. No one has 
ever yet succeeded in shutting Bingo up if she happens 
to wish to talk, and Scatter stopped short in her tracks. 

If I had only had the presence of mind to shove her on 
her way, all might yet have been well, but I didn’t, and 
Bingo unfortunately, had no idea of the wrath she was 








“THEY'RE SUNDAES! YOU OUGHT TO REALIZE THAT BY NOW!” 
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arousing in our newly elected red-headed representative. 
Scatter looked at Bingo sharply before she made her reply. 

“Sundae,” said Scatter decisively. 

Bingo was already bolting down the stairs to the locker 
room, but she paused at the bottom to look back. 

“No, today, Friday. This after’. Not Sunday,” she an- 
swered politely. “I'll meet you outside when I'm dressed.” 

“Not Sunday, you ape. Sundae,” Scatter corrected her 
stubbornly. ‘Something you eat.” 

Bingo began to look a trifle baffled and I came to her 
rescue, hoping to clear things up quickly and quietly before 
Scatter could have a chance to lose her temper, and become 
really insulting. 

“She means a 
college ice,” I 
translated into the 
vernacular for 
Bingo’s _ benefit, 
but Scatter refus- 
ed to have it so. 

“I do not mean 
a college ice, you 
penguin,” she ex- 
ploded violently. 
“And you know I 
don’t, too. I mean 
a sundae. Ice 
cream and yummy 
sauce and nuts.” 

Bingo sat down 
on the bottom 
step and looked 
up at Scatter. She 
was still baffled, 
but seemed will- 
ing to be shown. 

“But that’s a 
collegeice,”’ Bingo 
persisted. “Ice 
cream and_ hot 
fudge, and marsh- 
mallow and a 
cherry. That's a 
college ice and 
you buy the best 
ones at Wash- 
burn’s. You might 
put a banana under it,” she added thoughtfully. “But then 
it wouldn't be a college ice. It would be a banana split.” 

“Sundae is what it is.’’ Scatter sat down on the top step 
and proceeded to stick to her guns. “I’ve been in almost 
every city in this country and in half the cities in Asia, but 
I never heard of a college ice until I came here to live. 
Everyone else in the world calls them sundaes and that's 
what they are.” 

“I don’t believe that you've been in all the cities in this 
country,” answered Bingo rudely. “You aren't old enough. 
And I don’t care what they call them in Asia, or Africa, 
either. They might be Mondays or Wednesdays, for all I 
care. But in this town they're college ices and I dare you 
to ask for anything else and see what you get.” 

Scatter was pained and showed it. 

“The trouble with you people here, Bingo,” she began 
earnestly and severely, “is that you are so frightfully pro- 
vincial—” 

But that moment Cappy appeared on the scene of action, 
all coated and hatted and ready for the street. Also ready 
to lock the gym for the night. 

“Oh, my ancient aunt,” she groaned aloud in her anguish. 
“Aren't you girls dressed yet? Do you realize, Scatter, that 
you have a date with me tonight?” (Continued on page 38) 














Polly W hat’s-Her-Name 


OLLY was the oldest of 
Pu the orphans at the 

Fairview Home. She knew 
nothing of her previous life ex- 
cept that she had been brought 
to the home when she was very small, upon the death of a 
Mrs. McGinnis, with whom she and her father boarded, 
until he was killed during the war. The woman who brought 
Polly to the home knew that her father had been a young 
artist, but didn’t know his name. Her mother had died 
when Polly was born. There had been children in the 
McGinnis family, but they were grown and had scattered 
out across the states to homes of their own before their 
mother took Polly's father into her home as a boarder. 

One evening Miss Morton, the matron of the orphanage, 
sent for Polly and introduced her to Mr. Van Vorten, one 
of the directors, who invited her to his home for a visit. 
Polly knew that most other children went away to prospec- 
tive homes on visits, but that few ever returned, and she 
wondered how she could ever leave tiny Maria, the three- 
year-old who was her especial charge. 

In spite of the kindness of the Van Vortens, and the 
unaccustomed luxury of her new life, Polly was not happy. 
She found herself missing the home and the baby Maria, 
and she felt she had to return. 

She burst into Miss Morton's office one morning less than 
two weeks after she had left. “Oh, Miss Morton,” she said, 
“it’s so wonderful to be back here! Where is little Maria?” 

Miss Morton looked troub- 
led. “Baby Maria has found a 
home of her own,” she told 
Polly, soberly. Polly stared at 
her a moment in silence and 
then slowly she left the room. 

But in the corridor she 
stopped. Maybe she had been 
wrong, after all, to come back. 
Maybe she had given up the 
only chance she'd ever have to 
get a real education, the kind 
of education Miss Morton had 
often told her you had to have 
to do anything worth while. 

Oh, why had she come back, 
she thought. This wasn't home 
any more. Not without baby 
Maria! 


CHAPTER III 


“That,” queried Miss Jane 
Drake, recrossing her pretty 
ankles, ‘‘is legal, I suppose?” 

The lawyer, Mr. King, in whose private 
office she was seated, nodded. “Yes, quite 
legal,” he told her. “You see, there is no direct 
heir to this fortune, since Mr. Ellerton’s son, 
so far as we have been able to discover, died 
without issue. You, therefore, are the nearest 
of kin. But there is this bit of oddity about the 
will—that unless you perform one noble, one 
unusually laudable deed within a year, the for- 
tune is to be divided among various charities.” 

“I see.” Miss Drake nodded thoughtfully as 
she rose and began to pull on her gloves. ‘Now 
I'll have to find some laudable and noble 
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By EDITH BISHOP SHERMAN deed to do. I fear Cousin 


Hubert thought I was young 
and giddy and therefore put 
in this queer clause. But I as- 
sure you I am _ twenty-seven 
years’ old, Mr. King. So you see I'm not so young and giddy 
as Cousin Hubert might have supposed.” 

“Young, perhaps, but not giddy.” Mr. King smilingly 
rose also. “Mr. Ellerton was a very eccentric man and more 
than ever so after the death of his only son, who was killed 
in the war. That was a bitter blow to his father, whose sole 
relative was a brother. This brother died a few months ago, 
leaving only a curious option on some worthless Texas land, 
which option passes to you, of course. I will show you—” 

“Not now, thank you,” protested Miss Drake, thinking 
of two important engagements she had missed already. 

But Mr. King could not be hurried. “Mr. Ellerton him- 
self,” pursued the lawyer placidly, ‘‘was the kindest of men. 
His charity knew no bounds. Indeed, Fairview Home couldn't 
have existed all these years had it not been for his—" 

“That's it!’ exclaimed Miss Drake suddenly at this 
point. ‘Now I know what I'll do. I have an awfully good 
idea.” She had been staring absently at the lawyer 
while he was speaking and now she broke into ex- 

cited speech of her own. “The 





SHE SAW A SLENDER GRAY-FYED 
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very thing! An orphan, of course! Mr. King,” she spoke 
earnestly, ‘‘why can’t I adopt an orphan? Say an orphan that 
no one else would want, perhaps? Surely that would be a 
deed laudable enough to satisfy the most exacting of 
judges!" 

“I am to be one of the three judges,” said Mr. King. “I—" 

“Who are the other two, Mr. King?” 

Mr. Hugh Barton and Mr. Van Vorten, a boyhood friend 
of Mr. Ellerton’s son,” answered the lawyer. ‘Adopt an 
orphan, eh? It seems to me that that is an excellent idea.” 

“I’m sure Mr. Van Vorten will agree.’’ Here to her evi- 
dent annoyance Miss Drake blushed a little. She rose briskly 
and held out her hand. “Very well, then, Mr. King, find me 
an orphan, please. I'm leaving for Florida tonight and shall 
be gone about three weeks. When I return, I shall hope to 
find a little orphan in my home—although,” she laughed, 
“preferably not so little and preferably a girl. You will take 
whatever legal steps are necessary?” 

“Well—er—er—perhaps we'd better go a little more 
slowly than you imply, my dear young lady,” stammered 
Mr. King, feeling rather as though he were being rushed 
along on Niagara's torrent. 

But Miss Drake shook her head decidedly. “I've yet to 
see the person with whom I can’t get along!’ she exclaimed 
cheerfully. “As you know, 
Mr. King, I have quite 
enough money, without Mr. 
Ellerton’s to take care of an 
orphan and me, and I am 
quite old enough and respect- 
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able enough, I hope, to be able to adopt a child if I want to. 
So why should I wait? I'm quite looking forward to it.” 

Mr. King stood staring long, if absently, at the door 
which had closed after his client. Then he chuckled. 

To Polly, this second opportunity which came to her was 
a sort of miracle. One day to be only Polly, helping with 
the children, running Mrs. Barker's errands, listening 
patiently to Miss Torbutt’s tiresome story of her “opera- 
tion.” And the next to be Polly, once more taken out to the 
shops, this time by middle-aged Mrs. King, and bought a 
whole wardrobe of pretty things. It was so wonderful that 
every morning Polly, waking up in Mrs. King’s yellow 
guest room, had to say a special little prayer of thanksgiving 
before hopping out of bed to don the new, warm boudoir 
slippers and run over to close wide-open windows. 

That interval with kind Mr. and Mrs. King, with its 
quiet routine so different from that at Fairview—where 
routine might have been spelled with a capital “R’’—was 
like being whirled into a still eddy after roaring down 
rapids and crashing over river-falls. Here in Glenboro, 
existence was carried on in the most placid way imaginable. 

Gradually, with surprising effect in the way of looks, 
faint roses were commencing to bloom in Polly's cheeks and 
she was beginning to show signs of gaining a few pounds. 

The hair which Mrs. King had had bobbed began to 
fluff out softly around her face. 
“But I don’t want to be fat!" protested Polly in 


third glass of milk for that day. 

“It will take three months of this milk diet to make 
you even plump, my child,” smiled Mrs. King. 

So Polly drank the milk obediently although she 

hated milk, remembering a long, double row of heavy 
white bowls down an oil-cloth covered table into 
which were put, as regularly as five o'clock came 
around, cereal and milk. 
After some weeks of this uneventful existence, how- 
ever, Polly began to grow a little restless. She began 
to miss Fairview again, though not in that heartsick, 
homesick fashion which had made her almost ill at 
Mr. Van Vorten’s. She couldn’t feel quite that same 
way now, knowing that little Maria was gone. But the 
sociability, its youthful companionship was good to 
remember, making Mrs. King very quiet indeed in 
contrast—and oh, so middle-aged! Mr. King was 
scarcely any better, though he did have a sprightly 
way of relating interesting anecdotes at the dinner 
table. But in all the time she was with them Polly 
never heard her host or hostess laugh aloud. 

Finally came the evening when Mr. King announced 
that Miss Drake had wired him she was «rriving the 
next day. 

“Oh,” said Polly, turning rather pale and clasping 
her hands, ‘‘as soon as that?” 

“I wonder,” observed Mr. King, looking absently 
at the ceiling, “if I overheard a young woman wishing 
Miss Drake would hurry home? Or,” he dropped his 
gaze inquiringly to his wife's face, “did I, by chance, 
dream it?” 

Mrs. King smiled placidly and Polly giggled. “That 
doesn't sound very polite, but I guess it was me,” she 
exclaimed. 

Mr. and Mrs. King’s eyes met for a pained second. 
“Grammar!” said one glance. “Dreadful!” said the 
other. But both sighed, for they knew the house would 
be terribly, unbearably quiet again without Polly's 
laughter, without her light, quick footsteps. 

Then all at once, it was tomorrow! And Polly was 
being driven down through a blizzard to the station 
by old Hillyer for the one-thirty train. Old Hillyer 
had been the Kings’ coachman for twenty years and 
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“OH, 


JANE, THIS IS MISS TORBUTT,” 


now, driving their shiny, respectable sedan, he went at 
horses’ pace, while Polly strove to control her impatience. 

“Hurry, hurry!” cried Polly's heart within her. But out- 
wardly she was answering Mrs. King’s tepid remarks about 
the ‘‘snow looking pretty on those pine tree branches’’ and 
that “doubtless it would not clear until tomorrow.” 

At the station, however, where she bade her goodbye and 
handed her over to Flora, the waitress who was going to 
take her to Miss Drake’s apartment, Mrs. King suddenly 
bent and kissed Polly. 

“Do you know,” she said, thrusting something into her 
young guest’s hand, “you've made me think so often of—my 
daughter who died years ago, dear, that I want you to have 


CRIED POLLY. “IT'S SO NICE TO SEE HER. SHE'S GOING OUR WAY. I TOLD HER YOU'D TAKE HER.” 


something that belonged to her. Perhaps it will help you 
to think of Mr. King and me sometimes, when you wear 
it. I hope you will want to wear it often.” 

It seemed sacrilegious to open the little box on the train, 
but Polly couldn’t wait. And there, in the faded blue satin 
box in which it had come years before, was a little old- 
fashioned gold ring with a tiny, sparkling diamond caught 
in its prongs. 

“One of Miss Philippa’s rings,” murmured Flora, awed. 
“She must've liked you, Miss Polly.” 

Polly slipped the ring on and placed the blue satin box 
in her new purse. And all the way, keeping her left glove 
off, she was thrilled by the flash (Continued on page 46) 











Poetry Contest Awards 


Elise Kauders, winner of first prize, whose poem appears 


Poetry Contest, we have decided that there is an even on page six in this issue, is a member of Troop Forty-one, 
greater interest in writing among our readers than we of Philadelphia; Florence Putnam, lives in Chatham, 
had thought; and from the quality of the poems that came New Jersey; and Jane Butzner, third prize winner is 
in, we find that there is also a considerable amount of talent. a Girl Scout in Troop Four of Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Frese the number of entries in the AMERICAN GIRL 


The three judges—Mr. 
Joseph Auslander, poet, 
Mrs. Frederick Edey, Presi- 
dent of the National Girl 
Scouts and the author of 
two volumes of poems, and 
Mrs. Thomas M. Lloyd— 
who is also a poet—found 
it difficult to confine their 
selection to three prize 
poems and five for the hon- 
orable mention list. They 
found so many that they 
thought worthy of some 
sort of recognition that we 
have decided to keep the 
best poems, whether prize 
winners or not, to use from 
time to time in the maga- 
zine when there is enough 
room. We hope it is soon. 


SECOND PRIZE POEM 
FLORENCE PUTNAM 


I saw God walk across the hills tonight. 

I saw Him lift His hand to rearrange 

A misplaced star. I saw Him rub away 

The tarnish from the moon. I saw Him stroke 
The tired Evening’s brow; and wept for joy 
To see Him gently touch the jagged stump 


Of an old tree that lightning had struck down. 


Mrs. Lloyd writes: 

“I was greatly impressed 
by the high average of the 
poems submitted for The 
AMERICAN GIRL Poetry 
Contest and it was a pleas- 
ure to read and help Mrs. 
Edey with the selection to 
be sent to the final judge, 
Mr. Auslander. 

“The subjects, I thought, 
were unusually good and 
in many instances handled 
well, and with a very 
mature restraint. . . . As 
a whole, the poems were 
amazingly fresh and inter- 
esting and quite worthy of 
serious, thoughtful con- 
sideration. They reflect 
credit on the entrants and 


Mr. Auslander, who did the final judging, wrote a letter show promise of high achievement in the years to come.” 


explaining his awards and commenting on the contest. We 
shall let him announce the winners. 


Here is the third prize poem by Jane Butzner: 





“I am tremendously impressed with the individuality of 
these poems as a group,” writes Mr. Auslander. “They 
reveal, in a degree rare among contest contributors, a per- 
sonal accent that is as refreshing as it is unusual. 

“Judging the group as a group, there is remarkably little 
downright indebtedness or derivation. Judging the verse 
singly, I am inclined to select for first prize the poem Names. 
by Elise Kauders. It is an original and arresting interpreta- 
tion of what might easily have degenerated into a trite 
and facile catalogue. The vocabulary is vivid; the theme is 
sustained, 

“Jane Butzner and Florence Putnam press each other 
closely. But, after careful consideration I favor Miss Put- 
nam for second prize and Miss Butzner for third. Miss 
Butzner’s poem is very good, indeed; but it suffers from 
an overcrowding of material and an unnecessary, flat 
couplet. Miss Putnam’s poem is praiseworthy for a spacious 
purity of concept and line, a bold freshness of image and a 
complete consistency in all its clements. 

“I wish to thank you for the privilege and the delight 
of reading these and to congratulate THE AMERICAN 
GIRL on so encouraging an exhibition of poetic faith.” 


There are so many many things I love, 

The reach of hills below, and far above 

The reach of sky; the woods; and all the rest— 
But always have I loved the water best. 

Small puddles, token of a rainy day, 

Have always lured me from my schoolward way. 
I want the crash of thunder and the rain. 

I want it beating on my head again! 

How can I stay at home, a warm dry place, 
When I have felt wet hemlock cross my face? 
When I have felt wet needles, slippery roots, 
And heard the cheerful clump of rubber boots ? 
How can | be content on land, when I 

Have had a springboard lift me toward the sky ? 
For I have felt the water rush and swirl 

About my hair. The sun and shade and whirl 
Have all been mine from underneath. They mass 
And make a galaxy of Spanish glass. 


Tranquillity is in the water, too, 

The soft translucent everchanging blue; 
Reflections, showing things in faery guise; 
The little wisps of mist that curl and rise 
Like stems of phantom water lilies; gleams 
Of jewel-weed gilding waters of the streams. 
The stream itself I love the best of all, 

To cup my hands beneath its waterfall; 








To feel the curves and forces and the sweeps, 
The moods of shallows and the moods of deeps. 
Yes, I shall love as long as waters flow. 

The willow trees and I, we know; we know 


The poems which received honorable mention arc 
by Eula Gould, Troop Eleven, North Canton, Ohio: 
Esther Schell, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Cathryn 4; 4 
Cortelyou, Los Angeles, California; Marian Kennicott, 
Des Plaines, Illinois; and Dorothy Koch, Evanston, 
Illinois. We wish it were possible for us to list the 
names of the authors of all the poems we liked. 


The first prize is a copy of Carl Sandburg’s Early 
Moon, the second, Edna Millay’s Fatal Interview, and 
the third, Sara Teasdale’s Stars Tonight. 











“you KNOW, I 
NEVER COULD 
TELL A_ HALF- 
BACK FROM A 
DRAWBACK!" 





an automobile and joined the slowly moving crowd on 
the sidewalk, “that this will be the first time we've ever 
watched a football game together?” 

“Not so strange,” I answered, “when you consider that 
this is the first time we've ever gone to a football game 
together.” 

Mary Ellen peeked up at me over her fur collar. ‘Oh, 
you great big funny man,” she gurgled mischievously. ‘How 
do you ever think up such—” 

“It's a gift,” I smiled, “from Santa Claus. One Christmas 
he came down our chimney and said to me. ‘Bob, here's a 
swift comeback you can give Mary Ellen Scott when you 
take her to the Danford-State game in November 1931.’ 
Well, I've never forgotten it.” 

“Wonderful!” breathed Mary Ellen. I knew her mind 
was at work trying to think up something that would 
utterly crush me, so I quickly changed the subject. 

“The last couple of years, you know, I’ve been roped 
into the cheering section and—” 

“While I've sat in one of the forty thousand other seats,” 
Mary Ellen cut in, ‘wishing you were there to tell me 
what the game was all about.” 

It was a crisp, clear day and the air was charged with 
that peculiar sort of excitement that only a gridiron battle 
can create. Every street leading to the Danford stadium was 
jammed with fans, young and old, on foot and in cars, 
moving toward the scene of our biggest game, the tradi- 
tional yearly clash with State College, and Mary Ellen and 
I had difficulty keeping together in the slowly moving mass 
of excited fans. 

“How much,” I asked, ‘‘did you learn by watching last year's 
games? Do you think you know all about football now?” 

“Not much,” she admitted. “I observed that the grid- 
iron is a hundred 
yards long and that 
there are eleven 
men on each side, 
but I didn’t find 
out about all the 
huddles and 
whistles and all 
just by watching.” 

“Guess that 
means I'll be pretty 
busy, then, doesn’t 
it?” I grinned. 

“Would you 
mind awfully,” 
Mary Ellen asked 
“if Task questions ?”’ 

“Certainly not,” 
I answered, as con- 
vincingly as I knew 


| et it strange, Bob,’ said Mary Ellen as we dodged 





UP TO THIS POINT THE GAME HADN’T BEEN WHAT YOU WOULD CALL EXCITING 


Mary Ellen— 


how. The prospect of explaining By GURNEY 


football to somebody while a 
big game was in progress didn’t 
appeal strongly, but after all, this was Mary Ellen and— 

She interrupted my thoughts with: “As my athletic coach, 
fellow student, friend, critic, and general nuisance, I didn’t 
think you would. Besides, doesn’t a man always feel flat- 
tered when a girl depends upon him for his superior 
knowledge of sports?” 

“Sure,” I said. I didn’t tell her that a fellow usually likes 
a girl more if she knows something about the game they're 
watching. 

“If a girl knows all about the game,’ Mary Ellen pursued, 
“the boy she’s with doesn’t have a chance to show off his 
knowledge. Isn’t that right?” 

I nodded weakly. I already had begun to imagine the 
snickers that Mary Ellen would draw from our fellow 
spectators by her bewildered questions, but I decided to 
make a good job of it and explain everything I could as 
the game progressed. 

“Well, then,” said Mary Ellen, apparently satisfied that 
the matter was settled, “I’m going to ask you Jots of ques- 
tions. 

“Mums!” cried a voice at the curb. 

“Oh, I want a chrysanthemum!” said Mary Ellen as she 
caught sight of the half dozen flowers in the vender's hand. 

“Have you ever bought—”’ I began. “‘All right,” I went 
on quickly, reaching for the necessary fifty cents. 

“Have I ever bought what?” demanded Mary Ellen as 
she pinned the big white flower on her coat. ‘‘Chrysanthe- 
mums? Certainly, lots of times. Why?” 

“You'll see,” I said wisely. “But let's get started on this 
football business. You know about the length of the game, 
don’t you?” 

She nodded. 

“Of course,” I continued, “it takes longer than the four 
fifteen minute periods to complete the game because they 
take time out for substitutions, rest, and so forth. They 
count the time the ball is in actual play only.” 

Two or three petals dropped off the chrysanthemum as 
Mary Ellen nodded vigorously. They were unnoticed by her, 
but I smiled to myself. I had had experience before with 
Danford football flowers. 

“Now,” I continued, “about the field. Beginning at the 
goal line at each end of the gridiron, a white stripe parallel 
to the goal line marks off every five yards of the playing 
area. You start 
counting five, ten, 
fifteen and so forth 
at each end, and 
the lines meet at 
the fifty-yard line 
in the center. See 
what I mean?” 

Mary Ellen had 
taken time out to 
nod to two or three 
classmates and 
hadn't seemed par- 
ticularly _ attentive 
but she seémed to 
understand my ex- 
planation. 

“You mean,” she 
said, ‘‘that there is 
one five-yard line, 
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one ten-yard line and so 
on in each half of the play- 
ing field.” 

I nodded. “Then each team has its own fifty- 
yard territory. If Danford, for instance, is trying 
to put the ball over the north goal, the south half 
of the field is our territory, the north half belongs 
to State. So a ball on our own forty-yard line means 
that it is in the south half of the gridiron. 

“On the kick-off at the start of the first and third 
periods,” I went on, “and after each goal, the ball 
is placed on the forty-yard line of the team that 
is kicking. The other team receives it and tries to 
bring it back toward the goal the kickers are defend- 
ing. You've seen that.” 

“Yes,”” said Mary Ellen. She glanced down at the 
flower on her coat. “Well, it seems to be falling 
apart,” she remarked, a rueful expression on her face. 

“The flower,” I asked, “or is it the coat you mean?” 

“The flower mostly,” laughed Mary Ellen. “I guess it 
couldn’t have been very fresh.” 

“That's part of today’s lesson,” I grinned. “I’ve never 
seen a football chrysanthemum yet that held together until 
the end of the first quarter.” 

“That reminds me,” said Mary Ellen. “At the end of 

each quarter a referee, or umpire or somebody shoots a 
yun— 
. “The field judge does that,” I corrected her. “He's the 
timekeeper and stops each quarter with a gun. The referee, 
who blows the whistle, oversees the position of the ball and 
keeps track of the score. The umpire watches the conduct 
and positions of the players, and blows a horn when a 
foul is committed. The linesmen keep track of the progress 
of the ball.” 

“What kind of noise do they make?” asked Mary Ellen, 
her blue eyes twinkling. 

“They're quiet as mice,” I answered soberly. “Besides, 
they're too busy running up and down the sidelines with 
that long chain. I'll explain their job to you when we get 
into the stadium.” 

“Let's see,” said Mary Ellen, wrinkling her brow. “Be- 
tween the two halves there’s a fifteen minute intermission, 
isn’t there?” 

“That's right. And a minute intermission between the 
first and second, and third and fourth periods. But during 
the short intermissions no player is allowed to leave the 
field. The teams 
merely change rela- 
tive positions and 
play goes on where 
it left off. If Dan- 
ford is in posses- 
sion of the ball on 
State’s twenty-yard 
line at the end of 
the quarter, they 
simply pick up the 
ball and put it on 
the twenty-yard 
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“IT’S PERFECTLY LEGAL,” SHE _ IN- 
FORMED HIM IN A _ FIRM _ VOICE 


so each team will get equal advantage of any possible wind, 
or the disadvantages of sun in the eyes of the players.” 

At the stadium a tremendous crowd was milling around 
the gates, eager to get into their seats, and Mary Ellen 
and I had to fight to get into our seats without losing 
our hats. The game had already started when we squeezed 
into the small spaces reserved for us, and Danford had 
possession of the ball on the thirty-five yard line of their 
territory. 

I looked at the scoreboard. “Second down and eight to 
go,” I read. “Do you know what that term means, Mary 
Ellen?” 

“Yes and no,” said she vaguely. “That is to say, no 
and yes.” 

There was a muffled snort behind us and I turned to 
face two fellows who were regarding Mary Ellen with 
amused glances. When they observed my frowning counten- 
ance their interest suddenly shifted to the game and I 
turned back to explain to Mary Ellen, in a lowered voice, 
the intricacies of “down.” 

“Those men on the sidelines with the ten-yard length 
of chain attached to rods are the linesmen,” I told her. 
“It’s their job to measure the progress of the ball down the 
field. Danford, for instance, has the ball and she is given 
four chances, or downs, to get the ball at least ten yards 
down the field. She does so by line plunges, passes, runs 
around end, or by kicking. Each time the ball is stopped by 
the opposing team it is counted a ‘down’ and the advance 
made by the team is measured by the linesmen. So, when we 
say ‘second down and eight to go’ it means that the team has 
completed two plays and gained only two yards. They have 
to make eight more yards in the last two plays in order to 
keep possession of the ball. If they manage to gain the 
necessary ten yards 
in four plays, they 
get four more chances 
to make ten more 
yards, and it’s known 
as a ‘first down’; but 
if they fail to gain 
the ten yards, the ball 
is given to the other 





line at the other 
end of the field. 
This automatically 
switches goals 
around and_ the 
game goes on as 
before. That’s done 





team. Is that confus- 








THE DANFORD MAN CARRIED THE BALL SOME SEVENTY YARDS FOR A TOUCHDOWN 
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ing enough?” 
“Quite,” mur- 
mured Mary Ellen. 
“Now the next 
thing—oh, oh ! (Con- 
tinued on page 34) 








"T inoneh such a wealth of party possibilities in the 
"T inonet of November that I am almost at a loss as to 
which to choose. 

Have you ever heard of Guy Fawkes’ or Pope's Day or 
Powder Plot Day? This used to be a very popular holiday, 
especially in New England, celebrated by bonfires, parades 
and burning of effigies. We've forgotten all about it, for it 
is pretty ancient history dating back to November 5, 1605 
and yet if you happen to be in New York and walk down 
Fifth Avenue on Thanksgiving Day, you will meet crowds 
of little urchins dressed up in all sorts of weird costumes 
dragged from the attic or elsewhere, begging for pennies. 
And that’s a relic of Guy Fawkes’ Day. As a theme for a 
party it has its possibilities. 

A very popular party among the boys and girls in 
the days of our grandmothers was a husking bee. 


For now the cornhouse's filled—the harvest home, 
The invited neighbors to the husking come. 


A very interesting party might be built around this cus- 
tom, especially in the corn country. Election night was an- 
other great occasion for parties with the famous election 
cake featured in the refreshments. And then there was St. 
Pompion’s Day in honor of the pumpkin. 

Thanksgiving Day was the greatest day in the Puritans’ 
calendar and St. Pompion’s Day was the name given to 
Thanksgiving Day by the churchmen who thought of it as 
merely a day of recreation and feasting. 

So let's build our party around the first Thanksgiving 
Day, St. Pompion’s Day and the pumpkin pie. If possible, 
let's hold it in a big clean barn or, if the barn is not 
available, in the gymnasium and if there’s no gymnasium, 
perhaps a hall. And why not make it a costume party? If 
you start now you have a whole month to arouse enthusiasm, 
plan preparations and make it the party of the year. The 
costume for each guest may be suggested in the invitation. 


Mistress White, the Governor's lady, requests the favour 
of Miss Priscilla Mullins’ company to a party to celebrate 
St. Pompion’s Day at—— on Thursday evening 
next 


Eight o'clock November 26, 1931 


Besides Priscilla Mullins, the names might include John 
Alden, Miles Standish, Governor White, King Massasoit, 
Hiawatha, Minnehaha, Old Nokomis. Others could be 
Pilgrims, Indian braves and Indian chiefs. The invitation 
may be written on the backs of pumpkin-shaped cards, cut 
from orange yellow stiff paper. 

The costumes are not difficult to make. You can get sug- 
gestions at the library, or you may send for a booklet on 
costumes published by the National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The decorations of the barn, gymnasium or hall should 
be cornstalks and pumpkins, great jars of oats, branches of 
autumn leaves and trailing vines, and should be very simple. 
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Barns lend themselves especially well to such parties, and 
very good effects may be obtained by suitable decorations. 

One side of the room may be reserved for refreshments. 
A long trestle table, either bare or draped in brown wrap- 
ping paper or in crépe paper, extends down the side. On one 
end is a huge pumpkin, its center lined with cellophane 
paper and filled with apples or popcorn balls. At intervals 
down the table are smaller pumpkins filled with more 
apples, popcorn balls, popcorn or doughtnuts, whatever 
you have chosen for refreshments. At each end are jugs 
or small tubs of apple juice and paper cups. Between are 
candles in groups of three set in ginger ale bottles. 

Potatoes or turnips may be flattened on one side, hollowed 
out with an apple corer and used for candlesticks instead 
of the ginger ale bottles. If there is any danger of fire, 
lanterns should be used instead of candles. 

The other side of the room should be reserved for seats, 
benches, stools and cushions. Arrangements should be made 
also for two dressing rooms. 

The guests may appear in the costumes of the character 
of their invitation, either with or without masks. It may 
be advisable to have two masters of ceremonies to meet the 
guests, to call off the events and supervise generally. 

And now for the games. What shall we play? Of course, 
we may dance, although at that first Thanksgiving party, 
unless the Indians danced, there were probably no dances. 
If you do decide on dancing, it would be interesting to in- 
troduce the Virginia Reel, Paul Jones, Turkey in the Straw 
and other dances of Colonial days. If you decide on games, 
you can choose those used in Colonial times and those 
borrowed from the Indians such as quoits, bowles, nine- 
pins, shuffle board. On that first Thanksgiving Day, there 
were contests in running, leaping and jumping. You can 
get many good ideas for Indian games from the books 
listed at the end of this article. 

Games were played in the old days, but the chief busi- 
ness was eating. And what did they eat? At the first New 
England Thanksgiving there were twenty-nine Pilgrims and 
ninety-one Indian guests whom they feasted for three days. 

Whether they had pumpkin pie that first Thanksgiving 
Day I do not know, but I do know that later on Thanks- 
giving Day without pumpkin pie was held to be unthink- 
able. In those days the Thanksgiving pumpkin pie was 
baked in square tins with four corner pieces to each pie. 

Second only to the pumpkin pie in importance was the 
turkey. In later days, chicken was always there but always 
in the form of chicken pie. Indian pudding and election 
cake, vegetables of every sort with raisin, citron, wal- 
nuts, popcorn, apples and cider galore, attended the 
Thanksgiving feast. In fact, so great was the feasting on 
that day that it was the custom—dietetically a wise one— 
to spend the day before and after Thanksgiving fasting. 

Your refreshments, as I have already indicated, may be 
popcorn, apples, cider and doughnuts. It would be marvel- 
ous, however, if you could serve (Continued on page 37) 
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"Torte bring us up nowadays 
to believe that complexions 
are made from spinach and 
straight legs from cod liver oil. 
And, as a matter of fact, this is 
pretty near the truth. We can eat 
our way iv or out of beauty. The right food, properly eaten, 
builds good bodies and helps put the pink into cheeks, the 
gloss into hair and the sparkle into eyes. Indiscretions in 
eating are in many cases responsible for that marked-down 
look which we all try to avoid. 

There have been in the last few years a great many eating 
fads, none of which have proved so effective in the long 
run as the simple rule of eating healthful food in modera- 
tion and with regularity. 

Some doctors will tell you that it doesn’t matter much 
what you eat, so long as you eat it regularly. This is probably 
not entirely true, but it has a great deal of truth in it. If 
you want to be healthy and good looking you should acquire 
the habit of eating regularly. Don’t think you can skip your 
breakfast and not pay for it. Don’t think it’s unimportant if 
you eat your luncheon at twelve o'clock one day and 
half-past one the next. You may not notice it, but your 
stomach will, for it’s a nice orderly machine, with which 
you can’t take liberties if you want it to function normally 
and properly. 

Except in special cases where for some reason the doctor 
prescribes it, the between-meal habit is out of the good 
looks schedule, first because it interferes with healthy hunger 
and regular habits of eating, and second because it gives 
the stomach no rest. No little machine can work all the 
time and work well. And a stomach forced to cope every 
hour or so with an ice cream soda or a piece of fudge is 
too busy for its own good and will soon begin to show signs 
of fatigue and overwork. 

There are two food faults that are common; one, eating 
too much, and the other eating too little. Older people 
usually suffer from the first fault and younger people from 
the second fault. As a matter of fact, it would be better 
if the facts were reversed. When you're young and 
growing you need more food than you do when you have 
your growth. You are usually more active and can convert 
more food into energy. And anyway, a few extra pounds 
are a safe reserve at this time. It is when people are older 
that overweight is most undesirable. 

Fortunately it’s no longer smart, as it was never lovely, 
to be very, very thin. Girls who starved themselves to get a 


EXCEPT IN SPECIAL CASES, THE 
BETWEEN-MEAL HABIT IS OUT 
OF THE GOOD LOOKS SCHEDULE 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 
Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 


Illustration by Katherine Shane Bushnell 





boyish figure are not doing it now 
because boyish figures have be- 
come less fashionable than curves. 

Fortunately the diet for health 
in the case of most normal young 
people coincides pretty well with 
the diet for good looks. Plenty of milk and fruit and vege- 
tables in a diet help to build sturdy bodies. Roughage keeps 
the intestines clean as well as the complexion. Hard breads 
help to make strong teeth. Butter and cream plump up thin 
necks and arms and give that lovely rounded look to young 
bodies. 

Reversely, you will find that girls who have oily skins, 
blackheads and pimples are apt to be ones who are not too 
careful about greasy fried foods and excess sweets. Too 
much fat may come—though this does not always follow— 
from too much food or a diet overbalanced with fats and 
starches. And excessive thinness, which is equally unlovely, 
may be the result of a diet which does not contain a sufh- 
ciency of nourishing foods. 

It is quite well known that some bodies make better use 
of their food than others. Some girls eat a great deal and 
are too thin. Some eat much less and are too fat. How much 
and what you need to eat to maintain your normal weight 
and muscle tone is something that you have to work out 
for yourself. A great deal is being written now about sane 
dietetics and it’s a good study for any girl to take up who 
wants to keep herself well and to make herself good 
looking. 

How you eat is probably quite as important as when and 
what. To break bread with friends insures the finest meal, 
and good conversation is, they say, a food’s best seasoning. 
It is important to eat in pleasant surroundings and to come 
to your meals in a serene frame of mind. It is unwise to eat 
when you're irritated, overheated, overtired or rushed. Good 
eating depends upon plenty of leisure. The “quick lunch” 
is an Americanism that is really unworthy of us and young 
people, especially, should refuse to let it become a habit. 
Older civilizations have learned to pay the respect to their 
stomachs that they deserve. 

It’s an art to eat beautifully, combining foods properly, 
balancing them as to food values and making them good to 
look at as well as to taste. To me it has always seemed that 
we should pay much more attention not only to the chemistry 
of foods but also to the art of eating. We are building our 
bodies with every mouthful we eat. Why not build them 
effectively and enjoy the process? 
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MRS. HOOVER WARMLY WELCOMED OUR NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND MEMBERS 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO A MEETING AT THE PRESIDENTS CAMP AT RAPIDAN 


VERYBODY likes to make things, and 
this month we have all kinds of inter- 
esting letters suggesting various kinds of 
handicraft. The lengthening fall and win- 
ter evenings give Girl Scouts more oppor- 
tunity than they have at other times of the 
year to work toward their handicraft badges 
at home, and to put into practice and to 
perfect things they learned to do at camp. 
Jean Gordon, the official scribe of 
Troop Three, Winnetka, Illinois writes to 
us about building bird houses and feeding 
stations, 

“Some of the girls,” says Jean, “made 
very practical wren houses out of wood 
covered with birch bark, but most of the 
girls made feeding stations. 

“The first thing to do was to make a 
plan drawn to scale. Each girl made her 
own individual plan, so no two were alike. 
Next we gathered twigs, birch bark, boxes 
and crates with which to make them. Some 
used trays for the bottom. Scraps of roof- 
ing material can always be used to advan- 
tage if you plan to have a roof. 

“Having decided on a foundation the 
size we wanted, we put screen netting about 
it and nailed twigs around the edges accord- 
ing to the plan we had made. 

“Then we marked off our bath and food 
containers by using branches for partitions. 
After that we were ready for the cement 
on the bottom of the bath and the food 
containers. We let it stand until the cement 
was dry and then we painted it or not as 
we liked. We left a hole in the bath parti- 
tion so that the water could be drained 
off. A twig or cork can be used as a plug. 

“Dark greens and browns are the best 
colors to use, since the birds are familiar 
with these colors in the trees. 

“It is best to have small branches with 
little twigs on them set over the sections 
so that the birds can perch while drying 
themselves or while eating. 

“By providing food and shelter like this 
for the birds you will see many unusual ones 
coming to eat and drink all the year around.” 


These Girls Had a Concert 


Miss Helen Burwell of Milford, Con- 
necticut writes about an_ old-fashioned 
concert, which the Woodmont Girl Scouts 





presented. Miss Burwell says: ‘Some of the 
girls took the parts of boys, and they all 
dressed in old-fashioned costumes. Our 
songs were, of course, appropriate to the 
costumes. The whole thing took place in 
a garden, and the girls did all the work. 
We had rose trellises, beds of tulips, vines 
of ivy, vines of wisteria, rustic furniture, 
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STAR REPORTER 


Our Girl 


Music, painting, 
various crafts are the 


moss, and then through the garden Japanese 
lanterns were strung to make it very 
realistic. The presentation of the program 
was given in such a way as to make one 
believe that it was coming from a radio 
studio.” 


Quincy Girls Build a Bridge 


Corinne Edwards of Wollaston, Massa- 
chusetts writes us about a new handicraft. 

“Quincy Girl Scouts constructed a bridge 
at the Massachusetts State Review of Girl 
Scouting in May, 1930,” Corinne writes. 

“Under the direction of Major Mawe of 
England, and William Robert Spiers of 
Australia, fifty Quincy Girl Scouts, during 
March and April, held rehearsals, learning 
lashings, applying them, handling heavy 
cedar timber, erecting one span, then two, 
erecting the skeleton bridge and _ finally 
going to the Boston Gardens to erect the 
entire bridge in a half 
hour. 

“When the State 
Review came in May, 
its entire theme was 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout woven around the 


activities is published in this space each month, and 
the writer of it wins the distinction of being the Star 
Reporter of the month and receives a book as an award. 

To be eligible for the Star Reporter's Box, a story must 
be not more than three hundred words in length or less 
than two hundred. It should tell “American Girl” readers 
the following things: What was the event? When did it 
happen? Who participated? What made it interesting? 


Tercentenary cele- 
bration. Two hours 
were taken to give 
four episodes showing 
the activities and 
young womanhood of 
1630, 1730, 1830 and 


Do not give lists of names except as they are essential. 1930. 


MILDRED E. LAASS, a member of Troop 127, Brooklyn is 
our Star Reporter this month. Mildred writes for us what 


she calls an autobiography of a map: 


“Once upon a time I was part of a tree in the vast timber 
forests of Maine. The tree was cut down and sawed, and put 
through several other processes, whence I and my brothers 
emerged, smooth, clean, white sheets of paper. One day a troop 
leader gave me to a Girl Scout, requesting her to draw a map 


upon me for her first class work. 


“The Girl Scout decided to draw a map of the neighborhod in 
which she lived. First, upon my surface she indicated the par- 
ticular church in which her troop held its meetings, then she 
added all the avenues and streets in the vicinity. She marked 
the location of the post office, fire engine house, several schools, 
churches and stores; and the trolley, “L” 


routes were not forgotten. 


lines and railroad 


“An impressive part 
of the final episode 
was this bridge, 
measuring 108 feet in 
length, nine feet in 
height at the center, 
and four feet in 
width. The _ timber 
was raised, lashed to- 
gether, and Girl 
Scouts climbed on it 
placing and_ lashing 
the roadbearers,; road- 
bed and finally the 
roadway. It was com- 


“The girl gave me to her captain who sent me to headquarters plete in half an 
to be passed upon. There I was tucked into a pigeon-hole of a hour. 


large desk and seemingly forgotten. After awhile I was taken 
out, inspected and returned to the captain—just at the psycho- 
logical moment! She took me to a reception given to the new 
minister of the church where our troop met. I heard someone 
asking him to call, giving the address, but the minister said, 
‘I have no idea where that is. I do not know the neighborhood 


yet 


“Immediately I felt myself glowing with eagerness, because 
I knew that street was on me and I hoped the captain would 


“Two governors 
and important people 
in Girl Scouting were 
among those who 
stood on the center 
span and reviewed the 
flag ceremony as the 
review closed. 


give me to the new pastor. Sure enough, that is just what hap- “As thousands of 


pened! 


“'This is just what I need,’ said he. “Where did it come 
from?’ The captain explained that map-making was part of a 


Girl Scout's first class work. 


“Since then I have guided him well in, his visiting, to all 
parts of the neighborhood. I am hanging in a position of im- 
portance right beside his desk and am consulted often.” 
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friends of Girl Scout- 
ing left the hall, 
many gathered around 
to inspect the bridge. 
Major Mawe's wife 
was escorted across, 
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Scouts and the Arts 


drama, dancing and book-making—all these as well as 


things Girl Scouts everywhere enjoy working at together 


and the builders crowded up on _ their 
bridge and tested it most thoroughly.’ 


Here’s a Way to Use Old Boxes 


Mildred M. Kravanger of Delafield, Wis- 
consin writes to us about the handicraft 
work her troop does with paint, and tells 
how other troops can do the same. 

She says: “First buy a can, one pint or 
less depending on size of troop, of light 
tan or ivory Kyanize (Lustaquik finish) ; 
enamel to use as a base; and small size 
cans for dipping, in red, yellow, orange, 
blue, black, green and any other colors de- 
sired. Use all light shades except the black. 
The girls may bring old tin boxes, old 
bottles, vases and so on that they wish to 
make look like new. Use your ivory to paint 
over the outside surface. Let this dry for 
about ten minutes or so. With your small 
cans of light paint place a few drops of 
color on the surface of a pail of water, 
spreading it over the water and not drop- 
ping it down through. Then draw a spoon 
or wooden stick gently through this, caus- 
ing it to mix or mottle. When the base coat 
is dry, place your fingers inside the article and 
insert it in the pail of water, going down 
to the top edge, and then drawing it out 























A BUSY HOUR IN THE GIRI 
SCOUT PAINT SHOP AT FORT 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS RE- 
SULTS IN THE DECORATION 
OF LOVELY VASES AND JARS 


MILWAUKEE GIRLS COMBINE 
ART AND NATURE AS THEY 
SKETCH THE ABUNDANT 
NATURE LORE AROUND THEM 
AT CAMP ALICE CHESTER 


with a circular movement. The paint mixture 
sticks to this in beautiful mottled designs 
and when dry remains there permanently.” 


This Troop Studies Art 


Dorothy Vaughan of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire writes about her troop’s interest 
in art. 

“We purchased some miniatures of the 
masterpieces, in color, for twenty-five cents 
a dozen. At each troop meeting we have 
taken a little time for picture study, and 
have made interesting books called ‘stunt 
books’, into which we have pasted our pic- 
tures. Gradually we have branched out and 
the books have become stamp albums, col- 
lections of portraits of famous poets, mu- 
sicians and well-known buildings. 

“We bought some colored paper and on 
these colored sheets we have put poetry 
from THE AMERICAN GiRL and all the at- 
tractive silhouettes which have appeared in 
the magazine during the past year. Can you 
imagine our stunt books now?” 


Kentucky Girls Give Cantata 


Here are some suggestions for girls who 
aren't interested in working with their hands. 

Leah Horton of Covington, Kentucky 
writes to us about a lovely cantata given by 
the northern Kentucky Girl Scouts. 

Leah writes: “One by one the lights 
went out and slowly the curtain rose. Here, 
there, everywhere were huge trees drooping 
with green leaves. There were also moss- 
covered stumps of all sizes, a lily pond 
and a little green frog contentedly perched 
upon a stump, smoking a pipe. He was 
singing, ‘Oh, let us have a concert, who 
will join the show?’ Immediately there 
came from the dim recesses of the forest 
an answering chorus, “We are very will- 
ing, sir; and sure to make it go.’ 

“First, who should come hopping along 
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but old Peter Rabbit himself. Winging 
their way closely behind him came four 
Bob Whites. Then came old Brown Bear, 
begging to be allowed to sing the bass. 
By this time many other of the wood folks 
had gathered, among them the badger, who 
offered his home as a fitting place for the 
banquet, which was to follow the concert. 

“Being very tired, I fell asleep then, 
and when I awakened there stood a beauti- 
ful May Pole, and the table was covered 
with dainties. Just then the animals ar- 
rived, followed by the flowers, the honor 
guests of the ball. 

“When all the guests were seated, the 
little lady flowers entertained by singing 
a ballad, in which they said, “You can find 
us hiding by the brook, and in almost any 
shady nook. We droop our heads because 
we are so shy.’ At this Mr. Daffy and Sweet 
Billy became indignant and sang a song in 
which they declared the little lady flowers 
were not shy, and that although they drooped 
their heads, they winked with the other eye. 

“Then Mr. Lion, who had assumed the 
role of toastmaster, announced the May 
Pole dance. Oh, how beautiful was that 
swaying garden of colors. As I watched 
that dance I once more believed in magic, 
in fairies and all the other happy things 
that 1 had begun to doubt. Suddenly the 
dancing stopped, the dancers bowed, bright 
lights flashed, the curtain dropped, and it 
came to me that I had not been in the 
woods at all but in the audience watching 
my sister Girl Scouts of northern Kentucky 
in their beautiful pageant.” 


Girl Reserves Have a Birthday 


Girl Scouts throughout the United States 
will be invited locally to participate in cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of younger 
girls’ work in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, November 1-7, 1931. The invita- 
tion will be extended by the Girl Reserves. 
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GANDHI 


BROWN, emaciated, ugly little man, 

clothed in a loin cloth and a large pair 
of spectacles, gave the cartoonists last 
month much cause for mirth and England 
one more problem to add to others already 
pressing her. Mahatma Gandhi, religious 
leader and prophet of the Nationalist Party 
in India, after much yeaing and naying 
decided to attend the London Round Table 
Conference on Indian affairs. After a wild 
automobile ride through the Himalayan 
forest, he caught the boat train and later 
the §. S. Rajputana, on whose second class 
deck he settled down with his spinning 
outfit, his pasteurized goat's milk, his dried 
fruit, and his English disciple, Miss Made- 
line Slade, who now calls herself M/éra 
Bai. 

Gandhi and his followers are demand- 
ing complete freedom for India and the 
paying by Great Britain of a colossal sum 
of money which, they say, she has ex- 
tracted from their country for railroads, 
foreign wars, and other luxuries. To en- 
force his demands, the Mahatma has organ- 
ized in India a tremendous movement of 
passive resistance, which includes refusal 
to buy English cotton goods. On his visit 
to John Bull's island, the brown little 
prophet was taken to Lancashire, where 
he saw thousands of unemployed men, un- 
dernourished children and silent mills, the 
industrial ruin brought about by his boycott. 





THE ENGLISH CRISIS 


NGLISH affairs this summer have gone 

from crisis to crisis, and the end is 
probably not yet in sight. Although the 
three rival parties formed a national cabi- 
net to save England’s credit, as described 
in our column last month, and began with 
drastic measures to cut the dole and other 
expenses, they had hardly started their 
work of reform, designed to protect the 
value of the English pound sterling, when 
suddenly the world learned that these 
frantic measures were unavailing, and the 
pound was destined to fall anyway. At this 
writing it has fallen to $3.35, which means 
that this sum, instead of $4.86, is all you 
would get for an English pound if you 
presented it at the bank. What effect this 
will have on banking and business in other 
countries is not yet clear, as the highest 
authorities differ. One thing, though, seems 
certain: it will mean that things bought 
in England will cost more, because when 
money falls in value, you can buy less with 
it than you formerly could. 

A more hopeful event of the last week 
in September was the departure of Premier 
Pierre Laval and Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand of France, on a good will trip to 
Berlin, the first of its kind since Napoleon. 
They planned to confer with Chancellor 
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Bruening and Foreign Minister Julius 
Curtius of Germany, on possible methods 
of closer cooperation between the two 
countries. Some of the French papers had 
voiced disapproval of this visit, but when 
the train carrying the two statesmen pulled 
out of the station in Paris, it was sur- 
rounded by a large, cheering, bouquet- 
throwing mob of every-day people who 
were tired of suspicion, intrigue and un- 
rest, and approved of holding out the hand 
of friendship to their former enemy neigh- 
bor. 

During this period of business depres- 
sion in most of the larger countries, it is 
a pleasure to observe that one at least, Bel- 
gium, which suffered the most from the 
war, is now busy, prosperous, and happy. 


ats 
Happening? 
By MARY DAY WINN 


She owes her success, in large part, it seems, 
to the Germans, who destroyed her old- 
fashioned, inefficient factories and are now 
being forced to supply her with reparations 
money to build new and up-to-date plants. 


REVOLTS 


FEW recent revolutions whose spark 

didn’t catch: During the hot days of 
August, American papers became much 
excited by what looked like an energetic 
attempt to overthrow President Gerardo 
Machado of Cuba. But nothing came of it; 
the President's army remained loyal and 
by the end of the month the revolt had 
petered out and was not even back-page 
news. 

Equally unsuccessful was a summer up- 
rising against the government of Portugal. 
and another against President Manuel 
Trucco of Chile. This last revolt flared up 
in the Chilean fleet because of rumors of 
a salary cut, but was aggravated by com- 
munist agitation. In this case also the army 
stood by the President, the air forces 
bombed the navy with deadly effect, and 
at the end of a week the revolutionists were 
forced to surrender. 
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FLYERS 


EATH changed his mind twice last 

month and restored to fear-harassed 
relatives two parties of adventurers who 
had been given up for lost. Don Moyle and 
Cecil A. Allen, Americans, had attempted 
a dangerous Pacific flight from Japan to 
Seattle. After nine days among the missing, 
they were picked up by the Soviet steam- 
ship Buriat from an uninhabited island off 
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the coast of Siberia, where they had been 
compelled to make a dangerous forced 
landing. 

A few days later three birdmen, Willy 
Rody, Christian Johanssen and Fernando da 
Costa-Veiga, who were trying the Atlantic 
crossing westward and had not been heard 
from, were found clinging to their wave- 
tossed plane off the coast of Newfound- 
land. They had been there, with almost no 
food or water, for a week. 
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In order to prevent what might have 
been a great tragedy, Sir George Hubert 
Wilkins, who had been diving under Arctic 
ice in his submarine, the Nautilus, and was 
within four hundred miles of the North 
Pole, radioed last month that he would 
return to Spitzbergen. His ship had been 
damaged in so many ways that to continue 
would have been foolhardy. 


ITEMS—GRAVE AND GAY 


HE EIGHTEEN principal steamship 

lines plying between this continent and 
Europe decided, in August, to face reality; 
they announced a reduction of ten to thirty 
per cent on first class fares and fifteen per 
cent on third class. Meanwhile many of 
the once proud grayhounds of the sea have 
been picking up a little extra money tak- 
ing joy-riders on week end cruises to Ber- 
muda and Nova Scotia. 

The American Legion, in convention dur- 
ing September, voted not to ask for another 
bonus payment, but demanded instead re- 
turn of legal beer. 

Toward the end of the summer the 
twenty-two-year-old daughter of the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Turkey, Anita Grew, 
swam the eighteen-mile length of the 
Bosphorus in five hours, cheered and sus- 
tained by chocolate and phonograph music. 


- 

cose! 

8 
Vee, 


The phonograph also figured in another 
news event recently. A group of scholars 
gathered together in a room of the British 
Museum in London to hear the first playing 
of a gramophone cylinder on which had 
been recorded the voice of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, reading his own poetry. It was 
the first of a series of records made by great 
men, each to be heard for the first time 
fifty years after it had been spoken. The 
ancient cylinder was fitted on an ancient 
machine, an official (probably also ancient) 
inserted a needle, and the audience listened 
in hushed reverence for the voice of the 
poet. In a second it came: “Oojee Boojee! 
Oojee Boojee! Oojee Boojee!”” said the 
Poet Laureate. Needles were changed and 
frantic efforts were made to find out what 
was the matter, but to no avail. At this 
writing, Lord Tennyson's only vocal mes- 
sage to our generation is still: ‘Oojee 
Boojee.” 
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“Another 
Dumb Athlete” 


(Continued from page 9) 
ideas about which Milbrook’s football cap- 
tain had rambled the previous morning 
on that unexpected flivver ride along By- 
ron Road. Just as Len Osborne had planned, 
Milbrook’s men got the jump on Kenton’'s 
backs in the first half and smothered them | 
completely before they could loose speed. 

Joan Woodley, wearing a white cheer | 
leader’s sweater with a big red M, paid very | 
little attention to the cold. Her eyes were 
glued on one player in particular. For in the 
red-jerseyed person of Len Osborne was con- | 
centrated a new sort of interest in athletics 
that slowly was taking hold of this girl. | 
Maybe it really does take some intelligence 
to be a good athlete, she said to herself. 

By the end of the first half Joan Wood- 
ley no longer looked on the men merely 
as fighters tumbling over one another in a 
frantic effort to carry a pigskin ball just a 
little farther over a hardened field. No long- | 
er was the cheering that rose far above the 
grandstand the silly shrieking of silly people. 
Every time a Milbrook man got his hands 
on the ball in a sharp dash at the enemy 
defense, it was a brave attempt to do the | 
impossible, while the cheers had become, 
in Joan Woodley’s mind, something fine 
which urged the Milbrook men on to their 
valiant drive. More and more she was want- 
ing to see Milbrook carry out the plan 
which that light-hearted, smiling youth be- 
side whom she had driven to school had 
outlined in his intense enthusiasm. 

At the end of that first half, Joan realized | 
that, by the very skin of their teeth, Mil- | 
brook’s gladiators had done just what Len 
Osborne had said they would. They had 
killed Kenton’s speed for two quarters. The 
score stood Milbrook 0, Kenton 0. 

During the intermission between nies! 
the girl in the white sweater found herself 
working harder than she thought possible 
to bring rhythmic, concerted cheers from 
her section of the stands. Her eyes shone, 
her cheeks were painted a brilliant red by 
the wind and the overwhelming thrill of 
this new experience. 

It was a refreshed team that faced the 
noted Kenton eleven in that third period, a 
team that intended to attack now instead 
of merely covering. For when Len Osborne 
received a kick on the twenty-two yard 
line, he was surrounded in a flash by an 
interference that, swinging in to protect him, 
galloped full speed toward Kenton’s goal. | 

Like sharpshooters knocking down clay 
targets, Milbrook’s deadly interferers bow]- | 
ed over the blue-jerseyed Kenton tacklers 
who rushed one after the other to the de- | 
fense of their territory. As each blue tackler | 
set himself to slip inside the interference 
and to dive at Len Osborne's long legs, Joan 
saw a red-jerseyed figure drop in front and 
take out the attacker. Down to Kenton’s 
thirty-yard line she watched the lanky back 
carry the ball. 

Close to the sidelines, the runner was | 
winging his way, only one interferer left. | 
Two of his opponents lay between the | 
ball-carrier and the goal, and as he passed 
the twenty-yard line the last of his protec- | 
tion left him to take out one of the defenders. 

Madly jumping up and down, Joan | 
Woodley saw the (Continued on page 32) | 
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Here are two letters about problems faced 
by girls who want to be more popular. 
Nancy Dell's answers may help you, too. 


“*Dear Nancy Dell: I've always been keen 
about reading but now that I'ma sopho- 
more I’m beginning to realize that I'm 
missing a lot of good times by being 
such a bookworm. The girls in the 
popular crowd have so much fun! 
Isn’t there something I can do to 
make them like me?—D. H.” 

Of course I know what good friends 
books are. Just the same it és important 
to have a lot of chums too. Suppose you 
just watch, D. H., and see if those girls 
in the popular crowd aren't the ones 
who go in for sports and play on the 
school teams. They have so much to 
talk about that they can’t help being 
enthusiastic and peppy when they get 
together. 

If you want to be friends with them 
you'll have to learn to speak their 
language. See if you can’t make the 
volley or the basketball team. Books 
are interesting but they don’t afford 
half the chance for laughing, noisy 
argument that a “net ball” or a 
tricky basket shot does. 

Join in athletics and I'm sure that in 
a little while you'll find that you 
“belong” at last. 


**Dear Miss Dell: 
Lately some of the 
girls have been calling 
me *‘Midgey Mouse”’ 
because I’m so quiet. 
Nicknames like 
that hurt me, and 
yet I just can’t help 
feeling shy and em- 
barrassed. Won't 
you tell me how to 
become popular 
with boys and 
girls?—M. L.” 

You're going to 
keep right on being 
shy, M. L., until you 





Keds “Sureshot”—This is a new 
model—a white basketball shoe, 
with all white trimming. It is so 
comfortable and extra neat-look- 
ing that it is sure to be popular 
with the most skilful players. 


learn to forget yourself. The best way to 
do it is to join in games. There you'll 
get that spirit of fine fellowship that 
only sports can give you. 

There'll be so much to talk about then 
—the game next week—that wonderful 
goal Margie made to save the day—the 
new hockey rules about “*bullying-off."’ 

Pretty soon you'll be so brimming 
over with things to say that you'll find 
you have completely forgotten your 
shyness. 

® ® . 


Isn't that so, all you girls who have 
found sports helpful in conversation? 
And you've probably also learned that 
you can't enjoy the conversation—nor 
any fun that is proposed—if you're 
nursing tired, weary feet. Neither can 
you be good at sports and get your full 
measure of fun from them if your sports 
shoes are clumsy, or fail to give you 
adequate support. There is good reason 
back of the choice of Keds by champions 
in many fields of athletics. Keds give 
your foot muscles natural freedom 
and elasticity, yet protect them from 
strain. 

So—insure peppy 
“evening feet’’ by 
giving your “‘sports 
feet’’ the protection 
of Keds, the canvas 
rubber-soled sport 
shoe that lends your 
feet the support, the 
speed and the trim- 
ness so essential to 
skill in sports and 
comfort at all times. 


1790 Broadway 


New York City 
Dept. KK-111 


The name “Keds” is stamped on all genuine Keds. Look for the name 
and be sure. Keds sell for $1, $1.25, $1.75 and up to $4. The 
more you pay the more you get—but full value whatever you spend. 


United States ®& Rubber Company 


The Shoe of Champions 
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VE NUS SANITARY NAPKINS are truly an economy. They 


are made of real surgical cotton (not paper) in a 


knitted covering of soft cotton yarn. And. though Football days are 


long active days, one can rely gratefully on Venus because their spe- 


cial quality means longer hours of comfort. This can be easily proved. 


VENUS have been recommended for years by the finest department 


stores in every city. 


VENUS 


1170 Broadway, N. Y. City 








Leathercraft and Indiancraft 


Learn to make your own leather goods 
A fascinating craft at a low cost. Complete stock of 
all kinds of leather, tools, supplies for both crafts. 
Write for catalogs on each craft. Patterns FREE— 
WITH ORDER. 


CHAS. A. TOEBE 


149 N. 3rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














CORPORATION 


1013 Cooper Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 








tar STERLING 
ae) beautiful Hammered Sterling Silver 
a ? Ring with Raised Initial for Girl 
y Scouts. State size and Initial wanted. 
Price 50c. Send money order or cash. 
Also bracelets to match. Price $1.00. 
Ideal for Christmas Gifts 
| MACK JEWELRY COMPANY 
| 55 E. Washington St. Dept. B 
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Write Us Fully! 


WHEN you send in your subscription to THE AMERICAN 

Girt, be sure to send in your name and full address 
with it. If you don’t, the magazine, of course, can not go out 
to you. And you certainly want your magazine when you sub- 


And if you are sending a gift subscription, send us to- 
gether with your own name and address the full name and address of the girl 
who is to receive the magazine. In other words, write us fully! 











SILVER | 


| 
Chicago, til. 





Have you sent in your What-I-Wish-In-My-Magazine Contest essay and ballot?— 
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“A nother 
Dumb Athlete” 


(Continued from page 31) 
Milbrook captain close to the sidelines, 
almost off the field, and before him Swede 
Morgan coming on for the tackle. 

From another world, Joan looked across 
the gridiron. She saw the racing red-shirted 
player change the ball over to his right side 
where he hugged it close. She saw the blue 
attacker spring for his prey. And finally 
she saw Len Osborne increase his speed 
in a sharp spurt that threw off the finely 
calculated dive of Swede and saw the Mil- 
brook half-back sweep on to a touchdown! 

From that point on, nothing ever was 
quite clear to the girl in the white sweater. 
She could only remember later that neither 
the six points Milbrook got for that touch- 
down nor the six additional points for 
another goal scored five minutes later in 
that historic third quarter were added to 
by the attempts for goal. 

Now it was the fourth and final quarter, 
the score still 12 to 0 for Milbrook. And 
the Big Red Team was hanging on for 
dear life. Pushed again and again down 
the field, right to the shadow of the goal- 
posts, these desperately tired men_ barely 
held back Swede Morgan’s swarming hordes 
that were battling frantically in their mad 
effort to score again and again. 

Joan Woodley saw all this. But mostly 
she felt it. Never before had anything 
been important, overwhelmingly 
necessary, as that those eleven men in red 
out there on that field should not let 
anyone near that last line. 

Then came the break. Kenton’s plungers 
finally began to tear through the red line. 
Milbrook’s defense was crumbling. 

From her distant world, Joan Woodley 
sensed what was happening. It must not 
happen! But then, she realized she could 
do nothing whatever to change the situation. 

Cold began to creep inside her sweater. 
For the first time that day, she became aware 
of the wind that swept down into the 
stadium. She felt gone all over. Somehow, 
this was not as it should be. Something 
could be done. If only she could think 
what. But her brain refused to answer. She 
could only watch the hopeless struggle that 
was going on in front of her. 

Eleven men in red gamely tried to stem 
a tide that obviously was growing to be 
too much for them. Once, only a yard from 
their goal line, they united for a supreme effort 
and—held for downs. But then Swede Mor- 
gan plunged, broke clear, and made a goal. 

When point after touchdown was made 
and the score went up on the board at the 
south end of the field—Milbrook 12, Ken- 
ton 7, with four long minutes yet to play— 
Milbrook’s quiet signified more than any- 
thing else could that all hope was gone. 

Milbrook voices were hushed. The Red 
Team had given everything. With no more 
in reserve, the last four minutes of the 
quarter would see the school’s tired players 
run over for at least one more touchdown. 
Milbrook was near defeat, and the numbed 
silence of her rooters showed what end they 
anticipated. 

What suddenly happened to change this 
terrible quiet into something just short of 
bedlam never will be known to most of 
the spectators. We only know that Joan 
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Woodley, for the first time in her life, 
began to feel what before she had searched 
for only with her mind. 

Somewhere—she was sensing what Len 
Osborne had said the day before about “‘the 
queerest sort of kick that hits you and makes 
you feel that if you don’t go the limit 
you'll be letting someone down.” and she 
felt that somehow, she was letting someone 
down, someone who was doing infinitely 
more than playing a mere game—who was 
fighting valiantly for an idea. 

Of a sudden, Joan Woodley felt herself 
lifted entirely out of her old being. She 
rushed madly toward Iris Lambert, ex- 
citedly pulled her over to the other two 
cheer leaders, and shouted into their ears. 
The next moment she was back in front of 
her section yelling through her megaphone. 

What she and the other leaders cried 
through their megaphones nobody remem- 
bers clearly. It was to the general effect 
that if the men on the field could give 
every bit of their physical selves to stave 
off Kenton’s attack for four more frantic 
minutes, the spectators could not quit cold. 

Certainly shouting and yelling cannot put 
strength into failing arms and legs. But just 







The mother of other days, even with 
unbounded devotion, was unable to 
guard against diphtheria. 
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as certainly they can transmit an intangible 
spirit. And the roars that echoed and re- 
echoed across the field during the final 
tortured minutes of that dying November 
day somehow had an effect. 

Fighting with a tenacity that would not 
be denied, for four agonizing minutes eleven 
indomitable red-shirted men stemmed the 
tidal wave that was Swede Morgan and 
his team. Without pause, cheer after cheer 
rose and thundered. Without pause, cheer 
leaders flung directing arms back and forth 
and jumped to the rhythm of the yells they 
led. Joan thought if only she could hang on 
for a few moments more, perhaps Kenton 
and defeat could be staved off. If only—her 
tired arms rose and fell. Her exhausted 
legs threatened to wilt under her. But she 
would not stop—not until— 

It was Len Osborne, who brought down 





Happy is the mother of today who knows that 
her child will never have diphtheria after she 
has had him properly inoculated against it. 


OF eat years ago in this country the 
annual deathrate from diphtheria was 
115 out of every 100,000 persons. Last year 
fewer than six in every 100,000 died from 
this disease. 

But while one may rejoice in the fact that 
the dreaded scourge of earlier days is now 
only one-twentieth as destructive as in years 
gone by, yet last year in this country there 
were nearly 7,000 deaths from diphtheria, 
practically all of which could have been 


Swede Morgan himself half a yard from prevented by timely inoculation of toxin- on 
the goal line just as the final horn honked— : - : fs 
with Milbrook still ahead 12 to 7. antitoxin or toxoid. y ae 
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“Oh, we won, we won!” she was shout- 
ing inside her. “We didn’t let them down.” 

Then a shouting torrent of exultant hu- 
manity poured over the four cheer leaders, 
and Joan Woodley was swung up on broad 
shoulders next to those that carried Len 
Osborne and the rest of Milbrook’s greatest 
football team. 

Iris Lambert, catching a brief glimpse 
of Joan Woodley whose face was lighted 
as she never before had seen it, in that 
instant found what Joan had lacked to make 
her a striking beauty—enthusiasm. 

“From now on you'll ave to lead cheers 
forever,” Iris Lambert shouted. 

Joan Woodley laughed as she saw Len 
Osborne’s tired, dirt-smeared, but trium- 
phant face turn toward hers with that friend- 
ly grin she now could understand. 

“That's right with me,” she called back. 
“It's fun being another—another not-so- 
dumb athlete.” 
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sider the possibility of tragedy. 

Science’s sweeping conquest of diphtheria 
will not be complete until all parents have 
had their children safeguarded against diph- 
theria. This can be done by any reputable 
physician. 

Every child should be inoculated, preferably 
when but a six months old baby, because 
more than half of all deaths from diphtheria 
occur among children between the ages of 
six months and five years. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 








gladly mail, free, its booklet ‘“‘Diphtheria is + ‘lds 


Preventable.’’ Address Booklet Dept. 1131-X. 


Get them in by November fifteenth and be eligible for one of the prizes! 





METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Mary Ellen, Spectator 


(Continued from page 23) 
Somebody's being penalized!” The referee's 
whistle had shrilled and both teams paused 
momentarily as the official stepped into a 
tangled mass of players to pick up the ball. 
He tucked it under his arm, carried it 
back to the point where the play had be- 
gun, then took five long steps toward the 
goal State had been defending. The crowd 
counted each stride, and the great roar, 
“One, two, three, fqur, five!’ echoed all 
over the stadium. 

“Are they afraid the referee can’t count 
up to five?’ queried Mary Ellen. 

“No,” I laughed. ‘They're just rubbing 
it in on the State fans. Sort of unsports- 
manlike but everybody does it.” 

“What was the penalty for?" 

"State was off-side,”’ I said. “You see, 
both teams were crouched facing each other 
on the line of scrimmage, and the Danford 
center was ready to snap the ball to our 
quarterback, Before he had done so, a man 
on the State team, Over-anxious to get a 
Danford man, hurled himself across the 
neutral zone between the two teams and 
brought the five-yard, off-side penalty.” 

“Umm,” said Mary Ellen. “I've often 
seen the referee pace off more than five 
yards, though.” 

“Sure,” I said. “There are more than 
sixty different penalties, ranging from five- 
yard losses to forfeiture of the game. Some 
of the most common are: off-side, illegal 
delay of the game, failure of substitute to 
report before getting into the game, failure 
to complete a forward pass after two trials, 
crawling by the runner after he has been 
downed, roughing a kicker, tripping a run- 
ner, illegal use of hands and arms, and, 
oh, lots of others.” 

“What,” asked Mary Ellen are the posi- 
tions on the team? I never could tell a 
halfback from a drawback, or a guard from 
a mudguard, you know.” 

Loud guffaws behind us brought a hot 
flush to the back of my neck, but I didn’t 
turn around this time. You can’t create a 
scene in public and I decided to ignore the 
uncontroled mirth that Mary Ellen's ques- 
tions evoked from our fellow spectators. 
Besides, she didn’t seem to mind. 

“Well,” I said, slightly ruffled in spite 
of everything, “when a team is on the 
offensive, it is lined up somewhat in this 
manner: seven men on the line of scrim- 
mage—that is, nearest to the ball—and 
four men back of the line in a sort of 
diamond-shaped formation. The two end 
men on the line of scrimmage are called 
ends, the players next to them on the in- 
side are the tackles, and the two next men 
are the guards. In the center is, naturally 
enough, the center. Back of the center is 
the quarterback who receives the ball from 
the center in each play; flanking the quarter- 
back, and slightly behind him, are the 
halfbacks; and back of the whole team is 
the fullback. Their titles almost describe 
their positions.” 

“But the line-up of the defensive team,” 
observed Mary Ellen, “seems to be dif- 
ferent.” 

“That's because there are an_ infinite 
number of plays and hence an infinite num- 
ber of formations,” I explained. ‘Each play 
is designated by a number or combination 


of numbers known only to the team using 
the plays, and the quarterback calls these 
numbers in signals which inform the team 
what the next play will be. You've heard his 
signals and seen his men get into position.” 

Mary Ellen nodded ‘Yes’. She had 
picked up the formation remarkably well 
and some of her questions had been so 
subtly to the point that I began to suspect 
she knew more about the game than she 
pretended. The two fellows behind us, how- 
ever, continued to enjoy her more naive 
questions and my obvious discomfiture at 
her apparent ignorance. 

During the intermission at the half the 
Danford band marched around the field and 
we all stood up to stretch. Mary Ellen 
glanced sorrowfully down at what remained 
of the once beautiful chrysanthemum. 

“Never mind, Mary Ellen,” I tried to 
console her. ‘They'll be selling them three 
for a dollar later. We'll buy three and you 
can throw them away before they fall apart.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind so much,” she said, 
“except that—that I—well, never mind.” 

Up to this point the game hadn't been 





| 
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what you would call exciting. Danford had 
made three touchdowns against State's one. 
State had failed to kick their extra point 
after their lone touchdown while ours had 
all been successful, and the score stood 
21 to 6. I had explained to Mary Ellen 
that after each touchdown, which counts 
six, a team is permitted to try to kick or pass 
or run the ball over the goal for an extra 
point—a sort of bonus for making the touch- 
down. This had brought up the subject of 
kicking and I told her that in a punt the ball 
was dropped from the player's hands and 
kicked before it touched the ground; that in 
a drop-kick the ball was allowed to bounce 
once on the ground before being kicked, 
and that on a kick-off it was teed-up like 
a golf ball for what they call a place kick. 

During the last quarter of the game 
things began to happen. Danford sud- 
denly opened up a passing attack which 
occupied our whole attention. 

“Watch, now,” I said. “The quarterback 
is calling signals. The center snaps the ball 
to him. One of our ends has slipped 
through State’s team to receive the pass 


from our quarterback. There it goes and— 
A State man has intercepted it! That'll 
create confusion!” 

It did. The State man who had jumped 
up and caught the pass designed for our 
end, tucked the ball under his arm and, 
preceded by excellent interference, tore a 
tremendous hole through our temporarily 
disorganized team and ran thirty-five yards 
for a touchdown. The State fans went wild 
with excitement. Then State very neatly 
kicked the ball over the cross-bar on the 
try-for-point after their touchdown, and 
the scoreboard needlessly informed us that 
the score was 21 to 13. 

Five minutes later State maneuvered the 
ball into the center of the field on Danford’s 
fifteen-yard line and kicked—for a field 
goal and three more points. Score: 21 to 16 

“This looks bad,” I muttered. ‘‘State 
seems to be getting a second wind. A touch- 
down now will put them ahead of us.” 

On the kick-off following the goal, State 
brought the ball back to their forty-yard 
line. On the next three downs they gained 
nine yards, and on the last down they 
kicked. The ball sailed down toward the 
goal line, bounced erratically toward the 
sidelines, and then dribbled slowly back and 
over the goal line. A player of each team 
followed it closely, but neither man 
touched it. 

“Is that a score?” asked Mary Ellen. 
‘Why didn’t one of the men fall on it?” 

“It isn't a score,” I said. “The Danford 
man let it go because if the ball goes over 
the goal line, we are allowed to take it 
back to the twenty-yard line. The State man 
let it roll because if it had stopped short 
of the goal line we would have had to 
play it from where it stopped. But it did 
go over the line and that is called a touch- 
back. 

According to the scoreboard, there re- 
mained only six minutes of play, and the 
stadium was in an uproar. Substitutes were 
rushed into the game rapidly from both 
sides and spectators spent most of the time 
on their feet. State hadn't won a game from 
us in the last ten years and this taste of 
possible victory had spurred her team into 
performing like a machine, and Danford, 
temporarily shocked by the swift turn of 
the tide, seemed partially disorganized. 

Then State made another touchdown. 
They failed to kick the extra point, but 
the score stood 22 to 21 in their favor, 
and the stadium became a bedlam. 

The scoreboard showed that theve re- 
mained but one minute of play before the 
final gun. Every Danford fan was tense, 
straining to observe every move made by 
the fighting, desperate players on the field. 
I was so busy shouting futile advice to the 
Danford team that I didn’t even notice that 
one of the frenzied State fans behind us 
had bashed in my hat in his excitement. 

State made only eight yards on the next 
three downs, however, and Danford's 
chance came when State punted a long, 
high ball on the fourth down. Only one 
man was waiting to receive it—a Danford 
man in the backfield—but almost simul- 
taneously with the arrival of the ball came 
two State men ready to tackle our back- 
field man. Realizing that he was too well 
guarded, the Danford man _ raised one 
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arm high and prepared to catch the ball. 
| thought Mary Ellen looked puzzled. 

“He's signaling for a fair catch,” I in- 
formed her hastily. “He won't be allowed 
to take more than two steps, but no State 
man will be allowed to tackle him.” 

The ball dropped into the waiting arms 
of the Danford man, and then we wit- 
nessed a strange thing. The Danford man 
fumbled the ball, recovered it quickly on 
the bounce, slipped clear of the State men, 
and plunged suddenly toward the goal. 
Partly thrown off their guard by the fair 
catch signal, the State men were slow in 
getting into action and the Danford man, 
following a strong interference which had 
quickly formed in front of him, carried the 
ball some seventy yards for a touchdown. 

Above the roar of the surprised and de- 
lighted Danford fans came a dissenting note 
from one of the State boys behind us. 

“It's no good!” he shouted, pounding an- 
other dent in my hat. “That Danford back 
signaled for a fair catch and he’s not al- 
lowed to take more than two steps! The 
touchdown isn’t legal!” 

Mary Ellen turned suddenly to face him, 
and there was a triumphant glint in her 
eyes. “It's perfectly legal,” she informed 
him in a voice loud enough to be heard 
above the din. “He fumbled the ball. That 
made it a free ball and he had a perfect 
right to run with it!” 

The two fellows looked blank for a mo- 
ment; then they smiled tolerantly. But the 
referee had already raised his arms, signify- 
ing a touchdown, and a sudden hush fell 
over the stadium as Danford prepared to 
try for the extra point. 

“Well, I'll be—” The exclamation from 
the dumbfounded fellow behind us was 
drowned out by a new roar from the Dan- 
ford fans. The final gun had banged as the 
ball had sailed squarely over the cross-bat 
and the game was over. Score: Danford 28, 
State 22. 

1 found my voice only when Mary Ellen 
and I were scrambling for an exit gate. 

“What's it all about, Mary Ellen? Have 
you been kidding me?” 

She grinned and handed me what was 
left of the chrysanthemum. “Yes, sort of,” 
she admitted. “I was really saving that to 
give you as a present for explaining the 
game to me. But the flower proved to be 
as much of a dud as my scheme.” 

“"W ell—what—what—?”’ I stammered. 

‘Il spent all last week reading the official 
collegiate football rules,” Mary Ellen said, 
“so 1 could watch the game intelligently. 
But after | had wormed the information 
out of you that you'd like to explain the 
game to me, I kept quiet.” She looked 
apologetic. “I’m sorry,” she went on, “but 
that last play was so exciting and those State 
boys made me so mad, I couldn't keep still 
any longer. Am I forgiven?” 

“Yes, well, yes. Certainly,” I stammered. 
‘As a matter of fact, I didn’t know about 
that fair catch rule myself. You certainly, 
that is—’’ I stopped and made an honest 
effort to become articulate. “Tell me,” I 
demanded, “how did you manage to glean 
all that information out of the rules book?” 

Mary Ellen smirked. “It's a gift,” she 
said, “from Santa Claus!” 

I bowed my head in defeat. 

But I never told her that a fellow really 
does prefer the girl who knows something 
about the game he takes her to see. 
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Why risk 


a substitute 


when you know Kotex is safe? 


Kotex is shaped to fit; 
it stays soft; it is adjust- 
able; easily disposed of. 


URFACE resemblance to Kotex is 
not enough! Your sanitary protec- 
tion must be clean, like Kotex, through 
and through. Hygienically clean. Made 
under rigid sanitary conditions. Only 
then can you know your health is pro- 
tected in every way. 
You have this assurance with Kotex. 
It’s the world’s standard. Hospitals use 
it—it fully meets their requirements. 


But how about substitutes? 


But how is one to know about name- 
less substitutes, of whose makers you 
know nothing? How are they made? 
Where? What assurance have you of 
their fitness for this purpose ? 

You have a right to know—these 
questions vitally concern your health. 
Accept no sanitary protection that can- 
not answer them to your complete sat- 
isfaction, and guarantee your safety. 

After all, why take a chance? Kotex 
is available everywhere, and offers every 
advantage of comfort as well as safety. 

It is shaped to fit. It is soft —and 
the softness lasts, because laminated 
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layers of Cellucotton (not cotton) ab- 
sorbent wadding distribute moisture 
scientifically. It is treated to deodorize. 
Adjustable to individual needs. 

It is disposed of so easily. Buy it at 
any drug, dry goods or department store ; 
or, singly, in vending cabinets through 
the West Disinfecting Company. 

Kotex Company, Chicago. 


IN HOSPITALS... 


1 The Kotex absorbent is the identical 
material used by surgeons in 85% of the 
country’s leading hospitals. 

2 Kotex is soft . . . Not merely an ap- 
parent softness, that soon packs into 
chafing hardness. But a delicate, lasting 
softness. 


3 Can be worn on either side with 
equal comfort. No embarrassment. 


4 Disposable, instantly, completely. 


Chhe new Kitex Belt- 


brings new ideals of sanitary comfort! Woven 
to fit by an entirely new patented process. 
Firm yet light; will not curl; perfect-fitting. 


KOTE X 


Sanitary Napkins 
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For Your 
Family 
and 


Friends! 


Sor they all are at Christmas dinner—your family and friends 
whom you are putting on your Christmas list this year. What are 
you planning to give them? We have thought up a bright idea for 
you. Here it is! 

Give them the magazines they will enjoy. They are all listed below: 
Brother will love The American Boy or Boy's Life, Aunt Jane would 
adore The Woman's Home Companion or Good Housekeeping— 
there is a magazine to suit every one in your family and your close 
friends. And as for THE AMERICAN GIRL subscriptions that go with 
them—surely you will want to give them to your classmate, chum, or 
cousin! You will easily find three or four friends who would love to 
receive THE AMERICAN GIRL! Take advantage of this clubbing offer 
and save money this Christmas. And do your Christmas shopping now. 


You can get THE AMERICAN GIRL with any of the 
following magazines at the special prices listed below 


THE AMERICAN GIRL with 
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Publisher's But You 








ay Price Pay 
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Christian Herald ................ 3.50 3.00 Pictorial Review .................... 2.50 2.00 
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Cosmopolitan .................. w+ 4.00 3.50 Be MEIN scebcsncsanscccsan aoenss . 4.50 3.79 
MIN a csicncncancsccvnccucnsces COO 2.00 Woman's Home Companion 2.50 2.25 
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Good Housekeeping ............ 6.50 $25 McCall's with Red Book ...... 5.00 3.65 
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GIRL seen ' for the FREE “Sportster” U. S. Geographic Disc. 
Lots of Fun, Yet Educational 


‘**SPORTSTER”’ 


OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT SHOES 


The Choice of America’s Girl Scouts 
Largest Low Heeled Size Range In The World 
Lengths 24% to 12; Widths AAAA to D. 








STYLE 105 
Brown Elk 
Leather Soles, 
Rubber Heels STYLE 135 
STYLE 115 Black Calf 
Smoke (Washable) Elk Leather Soles, Rubber Heels 
Gristle Rubber Soles, Tennis Heels STYLE 125 
STYLE 160 Brown Elk 
Brown Elk, Gristle Rubber Soles, Tennis Heels Leather Soles, Rubber Heels 


A. SANDLER, Girl Scout Shoe Division 
154 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN: Please let me know where I can purchase 


} ““Sportster’’ 
in my neighborhood. 


Officially Approved Girl Scout Shoes 
OD ciciceiinsnninctvitinicisitlttapicven : Address 
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Three Gifts to Make 


(Continued from page 15) 
of paint, one-third of the different fabrics, 
and one-third of the passe-partout as I had 
enough of each of these items left over to 


| complete two additional dolls’ rooms. The 


rag rug is not charged, as it is made of odds 
and ends. The hat boxes were bought to 
advantage in a nest of three. Once you've 
started you'll not want to stop with mak- 
ing a single doll’s room, I'm sure. 


An Oilcloth Garden Ensemble 


A garden ensemble of oilcloth! What 
could be gayer for the garden lover? 

The flower basket and kneeling pad 
shown here are made of oilcloth with a 
design of brightly colored garden flowers 
on a cream background. The lining of the 
basket and the kneeling pad pocket are leaf 
green, and so is the bias binding. Scissors 
with bright red handles are attached with 
green tape. A pocket in the kneeling pad 
provides space for garden gloves. 

One yard each of plain and printed oil- 
cloth and one bolt of bias binding will be 
required to make the ensemble. 

The basket is fourteen inches deep, from 
the top where the handles are attached to 
the base, and it is eighteen inches wide at 
the base. The bottom measures nine by 
eighteen inches and is stiffened with heavy 
cardboard placed between the two thick- 
nesses of oilcloth. 

To make the basket, first cut a paper pat- 


| tern according to the measurements given, 





then cut the lining and cover of the basket. 
Slip the cardboard base in place, baste se- 
curely down each side of the card and 
stitch. Next, baste the edges together all 
around and apply bias binding. Make 
handles of the patterned oilcloth, lined with 
the plain oilcloth, and bind with bias bind- 
ing. In stitching on the binding it will be 
found easier to work with the materials if 
you let the foot of the sewing machine rest 
on the binding, rather than on the oilcloth, 
which is inclined to be a bit slippery. 

To make the kneeling pad, cut two pieces 


| of patterned oilcloth and one plain green 
| piece eighteen inches square. Clip out a 





corner of one of the patterned pieces to 
make an opening for the pocket. Place 
the three pieces together, with the patterned 
piece at the back and the green-lined pocket 
at the face. Baste securely on three sides, 
stuff lightly with cotton and continue to 
baste. Bind with bias binding and attach a 
loop at one corner. 


A Sailor Knot Scarf 


A grand scarf for the outdoor girl, in 
fact for every girl, this sailor knot affair 
of four lively shades of Shetland yarn! And, 
if you wish, it may become a tricky sash 
to liven up a simple winter frock when 
indoors, as shown in the illustration. 

To make a sailor knot scarf like the one 
shown here you will need one skein each 
of hunter's green, maize, brown and white 
Shetland yarn. 

Cut two strands of maize, brown and 
white, each strand consisting of twelve 
threads of these colors 110 inches long. Cut 
two strands of green, each strand consist- 
ing of twelve threads 90 inches long. 

Now lay the strands of yarn be- 
fore you (Continued on page 48) 
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A Thanksgiving Party 


(Continued from page 24) 
individual pumpkin pies or custards. They 
could be served on paper plates and paper 
forks or spoons used. 

Pumpkin pie may be made of either 
canned or freshly cooked pumpkin. If you 
use canned pumpkin, simmer the pumpkin 
over a slow fire—you will need to stir it 
frequently to prevent burning—until dry. 

To cook fresh pumpkin, wash it, cut it 
in half, then in narrow strips. Remove the 
outside peel and the seeds, cut the strips 
in two-inch lengths and put in a heavy 
aluminum kettle. Add enough water to pre- 
vent burning, cover and cook slowly untl 
tender, about five or six hours, or unul 
dry. Then rub through a colander or sieve. 


Pumpkin Pie Filling 


114 cups pump- 2 tablespoons 
kin molasses 
1 egg 1, teaspoon salt 
114 cups top milk 1 tablespoon 
+; Cup sugar ginger 


Put the pumpkin into a bowl. Beat up 
the egg. Add the milk and the other in- 
gredients and mix thoroughly with the 
pumpkin. Set in the refrigerator until the 
pie is ready to fill. 


Pie Crust 
114 cups pastry 14 cup fat 
flour 1/4, teaspoon salt 
water 


The mixing bowl, fat and water should 
be very cold and you should choose a cold 
place to work in—the colder it is the easier 
it is to make good crust. Measure a cup and 
a half of flour onto some paper and 
sift. Set the sifter in a mixing bowl and 
measure one and one-half cups of flour 
into it, add the salt and sift into the 
bowl. Use the rest of the flour on paper 
for flouring the board. Add the fat and chop 
it into the flour with a knife or pastry 
mixer. Add the water gradually, teaspoon 
by teaspoon, just enough to hold the mix- 
ture together, handling as little as possible, 
mixing to a smooth paste. Flour the board. 
Roll the dough into a lump. Pat out smooth. 
Roll from you—then toward you—then 
right, then left, starting in the middle each 
time. Then slide the dough around on the 
board to see that it is not sticking, adding 
another dusting of flour if needed. Con- 
tinue until the dough is about an eighth 
of an inch thick and at least two inches 
wider in diameter than the pie plate. 

Now fold double and lay on the pie tin, 
unfold and adjust. Pat into place. Then take 
up the extra inch hanging over the edge and 
with thumbs and _ fore- 
fingers of both hands, 
pinch it into a little fence 
all around the edge. Fill 
with the pumpkin mix- 
ture and put into a hot 
oven—450 degrees Fah- 
renheit—for fifteen min- 
utes. This will set the 
crust so the custard will 
not run out. Then lower 
the heat to 375 degrees 
and cook from three- 
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quarters to one hour or until the custard is 
set. If you are making individual pies, the 
time needed for baking will be less. Serve 
cold, with or without a spread of damson 
plum jam covered with whipped cream. 


Pumpkin Custards 


If you do not wish to make pie crust, the 
pumpkin mixture may be poured into 
custard cups, set in a pan of hot water and 
baked in a moderate oven, 350 to 375 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, until the custard is set. 
Serve with jam and cream. 


Succotash 


Each Indian tribe had its own particular 
recipe for succotash. Here is one from the 
Mohegans: 


Wash and scrape and score the top of 


one-fourth pound of salt pork. Put it in 
a pot with water to cover and add a pint 
of freshly shelled lima beans and cook for 
two hours or until beans and pork are ten- 
der. Then add a pint of green corn scraped 
from the cob, and the cobs too. Cook 
twenty minutes. Add seasoning if needed. 
Remove the cobs and serve at once. 


Chicken Pie 


For chicken pie, select a three- or four- 
pound fowl or chicken the day before 
Thanksgiving. Wash and cut in sections. 
Put fat into a frying pan and brown the 
chicken on all sides. Put the pieces in a 
pot and rinse out the frying pan with water. 
Add the water to chicken. Simmer gently 
until the chicken is tender. Take from the 


broth and when cool put in the refrigerator | 


until the next day. Save the chicken broth. 
Next day add enough cream or milk to 
the chicken broth to make one cup. Melt 


two tablespoons of butter and stir in three | 


tablespoons of flour and when it bubbles, 
stir in the broth. Let cook over hot water. 


The next step is to make the crust for | 


the pie which is nothing more or less than 


a biscuit dough, which you learned to make | 
in October—Four cups of sifted flour, a | 


teaspoon of salt and six teaspoons baking 
powder. Sift and cut in a half cup of 
shortening. Add enough water to make a 
soft dough. Flour the board and turn out 
the dough. Cut off two-thirds, roll out and 
line a deep dish with it. Use the other 
third later for the top crust. 

Put in a layer of chicken in the pan, 
Sprinkle with salt, pepper, bits of butter 
and a little flour. Continue until all the 
chicken is used up. Pour in the sauce, cover 
with the top crust and put into a hot oven 
and cook for three-quarters of an hour. 














York, N. Y. Price, 25 


cents. 
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1. Deep Dish Fruit Pie. 2. Baked Apple Bun. 
3. Baking PowderTeaRing—three delicious treats, 
all variations of simple baking powder biscuits! 
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3 Treats from 
1 Recipe... 


| Royal Baking Powder makes 
them light, tender, delicious 


OY AL is not like ordinary baking pow- 
| ders. It contains Cream of Tartar— 
| a pure fruit product from luscious grapes. 

Doctors and dietitians say this is the 
most wholesome ingredient that can be 
used in a baking powder. 

Cooking experts will tell you it is the 
most dependable. 

And three generations of mothers have 
| 


voted “Cream of Tartar” baking powder 
‘best of all.” 

It’s always wise to use Royal—espe- 
cially in baking for children. It assures 
you muffins, buns, cakes and cookies that 
come from the oven deliciously light and 
tender. Baked with Royal they're nu- 
tritious and digestible—safe foods that 
will satisfy hearty 
young appetites. 


“Making 
Biscuits” 
... FREE 
Send the coupon! 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 214, 691 Washington Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
Please send me free copy of 
Royal booklet, “Making Biscuits.” 





The Book of Indian 
Lore and Handicrafts— 
Julius Harris Solomon. 

The Indian Book— | 
William John Hopkins. | 
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City & State- ——— 





Vow she’s in a two-part mystery! 
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(Continued from page 17) 

Scatter said she did, and we leaped into 
our showers and our clothes. As we were 
about to leave the locker room, Bingo ap- 
peared before us once again, this time with 
the lust of battle in her eye. She had had 
time to ponder on Scatter’s sayings and 
apparently they didn’t please her. 

“Look here, Scatter,” she said belliger- 
ently. “You may have traveled all over the 
world, and sat on top of the North Pole 
and eaten Saturdays by the yard. I don’t 
care. But I bet that I can eat more college 
ices at one sitting than you can, and if I 
win, they are college ices in this town for- 
evermore.” 

Nancy Greenough, the gentle flower of 
the aristocracy, was hgvering behind Bingo 
like a Mother Hen behind its only chick. 
For some unknown reason, the rampant 
Bingo exerted a strange fascination upon the 
gentle soul of Nancy. At the moment she 
was frankly worried. 

“Come on home, Bingo,” she urged, 
plucking at her playmate’s sleeve. ‘That's 
a silly idea. Come on home to supper with 
me.” 

But Bingo refused to be coerced. 

Scatter had been considering the propo- 
sition from every angle, but at last she 
beamed amiably at Bingo. 

“Well, Bingo, you ape,” she answered 
briskly, “that sounds good to me, provided 
they're sundaes forever after if I win.” 

“Yes, indeed!’ Bingo said. “Come on. 
Let’s go.”” Which they did, and Nancy and 
I fell into step behind them, very sad and 
very apprehensive. 

When we got upstairs I tried to hold 
Scatter back from her crazy bargain. 

“Don’t be a dim wit,” I implored her. 
“You're going out with Cappy tonight and 
you don’t want to make yourself sick now. 
Anyhow Bingo Baxter has probably the big- 
gest appetite in all of this state, and New 
England, too. You can’t possibly beat her 
at eating. Call it off like a good girl.” 

“It’s a matter of principle, Frosty,’’ Scat- 
ter told me, wide and proud, “and don't 
you worry. I can eat Bingo Baxter under the 
table in ten minutes and keep that date with 
Cappy, too. But there is one thing that 
I do insist upon, Frosty, and that is that 
Guffin be sent home. He's a very nice dog 
and all that, but I do refuse to have him 
watching me eating sundaes on a bet. He's 
too wistful. I'd feel I'd have to share with 
him and that wouldn't be fair to Bingo.” 

I protested volubly, but to no avail. 
So I sent poor old Guffin home and he 
went slowly with his tail and ears droop- 
ing sadly. 

“Never mind,” I confided to Nancy as 
we started down the street behind the de- 
termined backs of Scatter and Bingo. “He'll 
just go home and tag the door mat. Then 
he'll come back here and pick up our trail.” 

We arrived at Washburn’s at last and 
our two contestants stalked in and sat 
themselves on stools at the counter, one on 
either side of a great bowl of eggs that was 
displayed thereon. 

“Maple walnut college ice with chocolate 
ice cream,” proclaimed Bingo to Henry 
Marsters, the boy who mixes the drinks. 

“And,” quoth Scatter, valiantly, “I'll have 
a fudge marshmallow pecan sundae.” 
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College Ice 


“Not open Sunday,” answeréd Henry 
cheerfully, as he crowned Bingo’s concoc- 
tion with a cherry and set it before her. 

Bingo guffawed raucously and Scatter 
ground her teeth with wrath. I foresaw more 
and greater trouble and hurried to the rescue. 

“She means a college ice, Henry,” I 
translated. “A fudge marshmallow pecan 
college ice, now.” 

“But she said Sunday,” objected Henry. 

Scatter drew a deep breath and began to 
speak her piece about all the cities of the 
world and the sundaes thereof. 

“Keep quiet,” I whispered. “Don’t get in- 
to an argument with Henry on the side. You 
eat what he gives you and let me do the 
talking.” Then I turned to Henry. 

“She honestly wants that college ice 
now,” I told him pleasantly. “She's just 
come from Asia and is a trifle mixed in 
the days of the week, that’s all.” 

Henry looked rather uncertain. He felt 
that he was being kidded, but he couldn't 
see the point. Bingo guffawed again from 





her side of the egg bowl, and I sat down 
and ordered some eats for Nancy and me, 
well pleased with myself. 

That first helping slipped down easily 
and Bingo and Scatter each had a hot butter- 
scotch with whipped cream and peanuts for 
their second. 

Along about the fourth order, Henry be- 
came interested in the proceedings and I 
had to explain the competition. There I 
made a tactical error as far as Scatter was 
concerned, for, of course, Henry came out 
strong for Bingo. Some of the other cus- 
tomers rallied around Bingo, too. 

It was awfully hard on Scatter to 
have them egging Bingo on like that. 
“That's the girl, Bingo. We're for you.” 
And all that sort of thing. Anyhow, Scatter 
began to look mighty low and she finished 
her fifth, a cherry nut marshmallow, very 
slowly. 

“What's the sixth one to be, Scat?” 
yelped Bingo joyously. “I'm going to have 
a strawberry marshmallow with peanut 
brittle and chocolate ice cream.” 

Scatter turned a bit pale and pondered 
heavily. I began to shudder with nervous- 
ness for her and lifted the big black cat 
that lives in the store into my lap and be- 
gan to stroke him. But Scatter rallied at last. 

“T'll have a grape juice,” she said slowly. 

“Grape juice,” jeered Bingo. “That's a 
drink, not a college ice.” 

“Ice cream with grape juice poured on 
it,” explained Scatter with dignity. 

Henry looked a trifle startled at this com- 
bination but produced it without comment. 

Scatter ate it slowly and with small 
mouthfuls, and ordered another. I admired 
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her presence of mind and felt that she 
might last indefinitely on that frugal fare. 

She stilllooked pretty unhappy, though. 

Bingo downed the strawberry and peanut 
brittle and started a raspberry and chocolate 
with cherry trimmings. Apparently she was 
as fresh as a daisy. 

“I'm going right down the list and have 
one of every kind,” she explained widely 
with a flourish. “I've always wanted to do 
that and now’s my chance.” 

Poor Nancy was panic stricken at this 
statement. Her gentle eyes were bent upon 
Bingo with the expression of a sad and 
suffering nun. 

“But you can’t do that, Bingo,” she 
wailed in protest. “What will happen 
when you get to the frappés and specials 
at the bottom of the list? You'll die.” The 
poor girl’s voice cracked in agony. 

“Those aren't college ices,” Bingo mum- 
bled indistinctly, “so I won't eat those today. 
But there are seventeen more varieties of 
college ices to try yet. Give me a pineapple 
walnut with whipped cream, Henry, and 
fill it up full.” 

Nancy groaned aloud in abject terror, and 
Scatter shuddered visibly. 

“Another grape juice,’ she murmured, 
and I bent over the cat so that she might 
not see the anxiety in my face. But Bingo 
looked at her brazenly, with a wide and 
devastating grin. 

“What's the matter, Scat? Getting full?” 
she inquired, jovially. But Scatter ignored 
her and turned brooding eyes to the ceiling. 

Yet I still maintain to this day that all 
might yet have gone well with Scatter, if 
Guffin hadn't taken a hand in the proceed- 
ings. Bingo simply couldn’t have kept up 
that pace forever. It isn’t humanly possible 
for anyone, even Bingo Baxter, to consume 
each and every college ice on a menu in 
one afternoon, especially as they become 
more and more complicated the nearer the 
bottom you get. And Scatter might have 
succeeded in outpacing her by sticking to 
those gentle grape juice sundaes. It's hard to 
tell, but still I maintain there was a chance. 

But no matter what Scatter or Henry 
Marsters may say, I swear that it wasn’t 
Guffin’s fault. He, of course, had betaken 
himself home and tagged the door mat like 
the obedient lad he is. Then, there being 
none of the family in the yard to collar him, 
he came ambling downtown again looking 
for me. He finally located me in Wash- 
burn’s just as Scatter was finishing her ninth 
college ice and Bingo was starting her tenth, 
a fudge peppermint with caramel ice cream 
and grape nuts. 

Guffin peered anxiously through the 
whirling doors until he located me and 
then proceeded to revolve himself into the 
store with an intent pure and innocent. Re- 
union was his abiding thought and I, glad to 
see his old bushy face again, forgot the 
cat upon my lap. But not for long. Poor 
Guffin really never knew what hit him as 
the cat let out one awful cat war whoop 
and slashed him across the nose with a fist 
full of prickly claws. Then she turned and 
leaped for the counter between Bingo and 
Scatter and landed absolutely square in the 
great bowl of eggs between them. 

At this point, a heavy veil must needs be 
drawn. Suffice (Continued on page 43) 


Don’t miss the next instalment of the serial— 
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A Consistent Patient! 


A typhoid convalescent demanded | 
| something to eat. The nurse gave him a | 
spoonful of tapioca. | 

Now,” he said, “I should like some- | 
thing to read. Please bring me a postage | 
stamp.” —Sent by Mary EpitH HUSTED, | 
Pontiac, Ilinot. | 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 








| girl whose joke is published in this space. | 








Indulgent Granny 


T'S NOT just “luck” when a 

girl stars at basketball, tennis, 
hockey or other sports. Training 
is back of her success—training 

| to keep fit. Follow er rules and 

| your own game should improve 

| amazingly. Here’s one very im- 
portant thing you can start doing 
this very day. Keep hands free from 
germs. 


An old lady entered a sporting goods | 
store and went timidly up to a salesman. I 

Oxp Lapy: I want to buy a football for 
my grandson for his birthday. 

SALESMAN: What kind do you want? 

Op Lapy: Well, the one he was playing 
with was kind of an oval shape, it was 
tan leather, and was laced up one side, but 
from the way he was treating it, he didn’t 
seem to like it, so maybe you can suggest a 
better kind—Sent by Mary Howarop, 
Wellsburg, West Virginia. 


Not To Be Outdone 


A man, registering for election, when ask- 
ed his trade, answered: “Mason and builder.” 

The next voter in line when asked the 
same question, answered proudly: “Knight 
v' Columbus and bricklayer.’—Sent by 
Betty Cooey, Flushing, New York. 


For germs on hands soon lead 
to colds, sore throat and many 
other ailments thatsap yourstam- 
ina and slow up your game. The 
Life Extension Institute lists 27 
germ diseases hands may spread 
—just from touching things. 


A simple precaution 


Washing hands often —a/ways 
before meals —with Lifebuoy 
Health Soap is a rea/ health safe- 
guard. For Lifebuoy’s creamy, 
abundant, penetrating lather re- 
moves book dirt and germs. Its 


Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 3311 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Lifebuoy—toth Sree! 





Name 


Please send me a Lifebuoy “Wash-up” 


pleasant hygienic scent — that 
vanishes as you rinse—tells you 
this delightful toilet soap gives 
extra protection. 


So, as part of your training, 
get the “Lifebuoy habit” Go 
about it systematically. Keep a 
Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart record 
for a month. An exciting game 
all by itself. More than that, every 
point you score helps you win 
in your favorite sport! 


Wonderful for complexion 


Lifebuoy’s gentle, pore-purifying 
lather keeps complexions 
smooth, clear, glowing with 
fresh, healthy sien, Protects 
against embarrassing body 
odor, too. 
Start training now for the team 
or want to make. Mail coupon 
elow today for the Lifebuoy 
Wash-up Chart and trial cake of 
Lifebuoy. Both are /ree/ 


Chart and trial cake of 





Such Courage! 


Address........ 


ae se 


Two small boys entered a dentist's office. 

“Say, Doc, will you pull a tooth right this 
minute?” asked one. “Don’t want any gas 
or nuthin’. Just give her one yank.” 
“Surely, my brave boy,” replied the den- | 
tist. “Now show me which tooth it is.” 

The boy turned to his companion and | 
said: “Come, Alfred, show Doc your tooth.” 
—Sent by MuRIEL JOHNSON, West Engle- 
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address. A book will be awarded to every | | A tr aining Secr et 
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STOPS BODY ODOR 





Read about Polly’s adventures in her new home! 























THE DUTCH CHEESE 

By Walter de la Mare 
Illustrated hy Dorothy P. 
Lathrop 
Two delightful fairy tales from 
BROOMSTICKS, illustrated in 
color and black and white. The 
above picture is from this book. 
$2.50 

TARAS BULBA 

By Nicolai V. Gogol 
Illustrated by Zhenya Gay 
A new, beautifully illustrated 


edition of this famous Russian 
classic. $2.00 


GOLDEN TUSK 

By Charles E. Slaughter 
Illustrated by Ferdinand 
H. Horvath 
Another story about India by 
the popular author of HAHTI- 
BEE THE ELEPHANT. $2.00 

MADE IN FRANCE 

By Susan Smith 
Illustrated by Walter Stew- 


art 

The decorative arts of old 
France, by the author of 
MADE IN AMERICA and 


MADE IN MEXICO. $2.00 


WEATHER SIGNS AND 


RHYMES 
Collected and decorated by 
Maginel Wright Barney 
A gift book of weather rhymes 
and sayings of America and 


England, charmingly illustrated. 
$2.50 


SOMETHING TO DO 

By Luella Lyons 
Illustrated by Edna Reindel 
Tells how to make fifty-two 
original things with simple ma- 
terials. $2.00 


THE BOX OF DAYLIGHT 

By William Hurd Hillyer 
Illustrated by Erick Berry 
Hero story of the Indian 
Tchamsem the Raven and his 
tribe in the Canadian North- 
west, $2.50 
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Designed by Maud and Miska Petersham for 
the National Association of Book Publishers 


Children’s Book Week! 


RILLIANT book 


posters outside 


the library doors, on 


the school bulletin boards, in the bookshops ; 
tempting book windows in the big publishing 
houses; tables and shelves in unexpected 
places invitingly displaying all sorts of vol- 
umes and illustrations; fathers and mothers. 
uncles and aunts of bookish inclinations, 
laden with books for you they simply could- 
n't resist—such is the atmosphere of those 
seven blissful days in November known for 
the past ten or twelve years as Children’s 
Book Week. You never heard of Grown- 
ups’ Book Week, although the adult book- 
worms are fully as numerous as the younger 
ones. However, not having school work, 
one pictures them as a race apart, reading 
to their hearts’ content and not requiring 
the solace of a special week. So numerous 
are the temptations of that week, that to 
try to pay tribute to it in the small space 
at our command is like trying to make a 
wreath out of one leaf! All we can do is 
to mention a few of our own special fa- 
vorites among the new books, and a few 
which may appeal especially to those of 
different tastes and inclinations. 

First on our list is Waterless Mountain 
by Laura Adams Armer (Longmans, Green 
and Junior Literary Guild). This book is 
simply indispensable to those who can ap- 
preciate a most unusual combination, made 
up of an Indian story, a lovely mixture of 
the past and the present, and illustrations 
which fit its narrative so perfectly that it 
is difficult to think of the story without 
the pictures by the author and Sidney 
Armer. The book won the prize in a 
juvenile fiction contest. At first the short 
sentences and the very simple words in 
which Little Singer's story is told lead us 
to think it is written for very young readers. 
But as we read, we understand increasingly 
well the reason for the extreme simplicity, 
and soon we give ourselves over completely 
to a tale which shows us a young Navajo 
Indian of today in his own wild surround- 
ings, as well as in the western towns which 
have encroached upon them. We meet “Big 
Man”, who understood the Indians so well; 
we see the charming wedding of Big 
Brother and the young wife who knew ex- 
actly what Little Singer meant when he 
gave her the deer-hoof as a wedding pres- 
ent; we watch the terrible sand storm in 
the desert, Little Brother's rescue of the 
white boy, and his runaway adventure in 
the flood. Throughout it all, Little Singer's 
quest of beauty and the tribal legends run 


Albert Payson Terhune has a story in the next issue— 


By SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 


like a musical chant. 

From Indians to 
gypsies seems a natu- 
ral step. The Gypsy StoryT eller by Cora Harris 
(Macmillan and Junior Literary Guild) is 
written for readers younger than those who 
will be enthusiastic over Waterless Moun- 
tain, but will be enjoyed by all who love 
fairy tales. The heroes and ogres and 
charms of these particular fairy tales as- 
sume forms which could be thought of only 
by those lucky wanderers who travel care- 
free over the world in their gay caravans, 
to the tinkle of gypsy music and the flash 
of brilliant colors. Ivan the Fool and Othe 
Tales by Leo Tolstoy (Oxford University 
Press) is a collection of Russian stories. In 
writing the title story, Ivan the Fool, its 
famous author used a method which makes 
it doubly interesting reading. He read it 
aloud to an audience of peasants, and then 
asked one of them to tell the story as he 
remembered it. The peasant who told the 
story made several changes which showed 
Tolstoy what his audience really wanted to 
hear, so that when he rewrote it, he made 
it even more interesting than it had been 
at first. This quaint old legend about the 
victory of the Fool over Simon the Soldier 
and Taras the Stout (typifying money and 
war) will be especially interesting to those 
of us who are breathlessly watching the 
Russia of today, which Tolstoy seemed to 
foretell as he wrote about the country 
where ‘nobody had money. They lived and 
worked, they fed themselves, and they fed 
others.” The other stories are also of dif- 
ferent aspects of Russian life, very inter- 
esting and wonderfully told. In one story 
of this collection, called “The Prisoner of 
the Caucasus,” there is a graphic description 
of the ill-treatment of a horse. We turn 
from such blind cruelty toward animals 
to Sun Up by Will James (Scribner), in 
which horses are treated in the marvelous 
human fashion the secret of which is well 
known to this keen author. The cowboys 
and horses live for us in stories of breath- 
less interest. Rodeos and “bad hombres”, 
ambitious cowboys and stupid sheriffs, 
jingling spurs and flying hoofs—it seems 
we cannot get enough of their absorbing 
power as Will James describes them. His 
own illustrations, too, help make a book 
which brings us into intimate and thrilling 
contact with our great West. 

Our West of today as pictured by Will 
James has a fascinating foil in our South 
of varying periods, as displayed for us in 
Golden Tales of the Old South by May 
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Lamberton Becker (Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany). Here we read tales by Edgar Lucas 
White, Irvin Cobb, Alice Hegan Rice, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Lafcadio Hearn—writers 
who have felt the tug of the drama, comedy, 
pathos and beauty of the southern states at 
various periods. We laugh helplessly at 
that old war horse, ‘‘Rubenstein’s Playing”, 
described by George W. Bagby, and we 
watch, thrilled in every fiber, the steps in 
Cobb’s story, “The Belled Buzzard.” Even 
more interesting than the stories themselves, 
however, are the short accounts of the 
authors with which each is prefaced. We 
all feel the lure of fine biography, and 
those of us who love books and stories 
are keenly interested in their authors. No- 
where are they put before us with a more 
sympathetic and delightful touch than in 
this book. High Adventurers, by Mary R. 
Parkman (Century), introduces us also to 
writers such as Dorothy Canfield, Francis 
Parkman and Edward Bok, among its ‘‘ad- 
venturers.”” Naturally, these accounts are 
longer than those given in Mrs. Becker's 
introductions and, in addition, there are also 
unusually illuminating biographies of peo- 
ple who have adventured into all sorts of 
worlds besides that of letters, such as Edwin 
Abbey, the painter of romantic subjects; 
Edward MacDowell, the musician; Lind- 
bergh, Byrd, and Michael Pupin. 

A modern adventurer, in fields far re- 
moved from studios, laboratories or polar 
expeditions, we meet, in the person of 
Frank Madison, the very up-to-date young 
hero of His Own Star by Russell Gordon 
Carter (Little, Brown and Company). 
Frank's ambition to get rich quickly leads 
him to turn his back on the last year of 
his high school in order to take advantage 
of an opportunity offered him by Rex 
Brayton. Although not exactly despising 
education, Frank believes in following “his 
own star” of worldly and financial suc- 
cess. Rex Brayton is the head of a chain 
of amusement parks, and Frank's rise from 
bath-house boy attendant and “barker” for 
a freak show, to a sort of executive secre- 
tarial position with Mr. Brayton, makes in- 
teresting reading. 

Pearls of Fortune by Alice Alison Lide 
and Margaret Alison Johansen (Little, 
Brown and Junior Literary Guild) is the 
story of another person who thought 
speedy and sensational wealth worthy of 
almost any sacrifices. Princess Anna be- 
comes a fugitive from the court of the 
tyrant Czar Peter, to board the “bride ship” 
setting sail for New France with girls 
destined as wives for the colonists there. 
She knows nothing of pioneers’ hardships, 
but she learns much in the crude Fort 
Louis de la Mobile, from relentless Indians 
and in the gorgeous temple of Concha 
Tchitou. Her beauty and her innate no- 
bility get her into scrapes and keep her out 
of them at the same time. She is a spirited 
princess, and her lovers and adventures will 
appeal to many among you. We meet an- 
other pioneer girl, but younger and of quite 
a different caliber, in Sometimes Jenny 


Wren by Ada Clare Darby (Stokes). Jenny | 


is one of the most lovable heroines we 
have met. Whether she is wheedling Cap- 
tain Prewitt on the steamboat or playing 
with her make-believe sister, Nannie 
Belle, or with demure Sylvia; whether 
she is bargaining with Willy for the 
precious Valentine or learning a little 
French game from (Continued on page 42) 


Don’t miss 
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BOOKS 
TO READ 
AND OWN 


CALICO BUSH 

By Rachel Field 
Marie Ledoux, a French girl, lives with a family of early settlers on 
50 


the Maine coast. A delightful story by the author of HITTY. $2.5 


THE GOLDEN STAR OF HALICH 
- By Eric P. Kelly 


A mystery story of Poland long ago. A young girl and boy play ex- 
citing réles in the history of their country. $2.50 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
By Gertrude Hartman 


A history of man from his very beginning to today, told in interesting 
text and illustrated with over 200 pictures. $5.00 


NORTH AMERICA 
By Lucy Sprague Mitchell 





Stories of many parts of our country and of the people who live there. 
An exciting story book and a new picture of our continent. $3.50 


FIVE GIRLS WHO DARED 
By Helen Ferris 


Five famous women, Amelia Earhart, Grand Duchess Marie, Eliza- 
beth Marbury, Louise De Koven Bowen and Josephine Robinson, tell 
in their own words the story of their girlhoods. $2.50 


A HAPPY BOY 
By Bjornstjerne Bjornson (The Green and Blue Library) 
A love story of Norway. A famous tale of a boy and girl who grew 


up together in a small village. $1.75 


In our 1931 catalog is a complete list of our 
publications. Ask at your book shop for a cata- 
log of Macmillan Books for Boys and Girls. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 
CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 











Do You Ever Turn Back? 


W HETHER you do or you don’t, this 

time you will find it to your interest 
to do so. We suggest that you take this 
copy of the magazine and turn back to 
the very first page—just inside the front 
cover. There you will notice a coupon in- 
sert—a gift order subscription blank. Use 
it! It will help you begin your Christmas 
shopping early! 





Use it for your own Christmas shopping 
or hand it on to a friend. As you know 
THe American Girt makes a fine and 
inexpensive Christmas gift, and mothers, 
fathers, uncles and aunts want to be re- 
minded of anything as popular as this. 





“The Yule Miracle,” an exciting dog story 





* 


Bouquet Hill 
By Jane Abbott 


To Susan and Dick it was an ad- 
venture, but Judith hated it— 
failure and the return to the Co- 
lonial home. Then the power 
company threatened to flood the 
lovely valley for a new dam— 
and Judith found the spirit of 
her pionecr ancestors in herself. 
4 Illustrations. $1.75 


* 


Swallows and 
Amazons 


By Arthur Ransome 


How four children sail the Swal- 
low, wage war on the two girls 
of the Amazon, and find the mys- 
terious island. I//astrated by Hel- 
$2.00 


ene Carter. 


-* 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT 


Philadelphia 





Washington Square 





FOR EVERY GIRL AND BOY 


A book about the 
pup that went 


to both Poles— fF 
ADMIRAL BYRD’S dog 


IGLOO 


By JANE BREVOORT WALDEN 


100 illustrations by Diana Thorne. 
Admiral Byrd 

in the world none ever lived a 
life so full of adventure as IGLOO, Admiral 
Byrd's spotted fox terrier. The whole story of 
this gallant loyal dog—including his trips to the 
Arctic and <Antarctic—is told in this unusual 
book. A splendid gift. $2.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Foreword by 


Of all the dogs 


GE 2 WW. 45th St., New York 











BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


WOMEN OF TRAIL 
AND WIGWAM 
Flora Warren Seymour 
Stirring stories of Indian heroines 
and the courage, romance and hardship 
that mark the life of trail and wig 
wam. $1.00 
WEDNESDAYS 
Annie B. Kerr 
True stories of life in the foreign 
community of a large American city 
where Old World traditions and mod 
ern America meet. $1.50 
A GIRL’S YEAR BOOK 
A devotional diary that has become 
the companion of thousands of girls of 
today. $1.25 
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Hail to Children’s Book Week 


(Continued from page 41) 

the great Mr. Audubon himself, she is at 
all umes so entertaining and her adven- 
tures so droll and natural that it is with 
real regret we say goodbye to her at the 
end of her story. The life of a prosperous 
family-in Boonville, Missouri, in the forties, 
is so graphically put before us that it 
seems as though the most charming of the 
Godey Lady's Book figures have stepped 
from their pages to tell us their fascinating 
stories. 

Do you like poetry which puts you in 
close touch with trees and lakes, mountains 
and forests? A Little Book of Vagabond 
Songs, compiled by Frank Shay with etch- 
ings by Philip Kappel (Harpers) gives 
you an exhilarating outdoor feeling and is 
fine to read or recite on winter house parties 
and hikes or at troop meetings. There are 
poems by Bliss Carman, Walt Whitman, 
Edwin A. Robinson, Arthur Guiterman and 
many others who have the gift of making 
you feel keenly the spell of outdoor beauty. 
The etchings which illustrate this little book 
are most striking and effective, and add 
greatly to its charm and value. Batter Mone) 
by Birdsall Otis Edey (The Mosher Press) 
is another interesting collection of poems, 
this time all by one author, in which the 
lilt and the freedom of the outside world is 
keenly felt and beautifully expressed. Mrs. 
Edey is President of the National Girl 
Scouts. Whether Mrs. Edey is singing 
from skyscrapers, as in the little poem, 
“From the Twentueth Floor to the East,” 
or watching “A Fresh Spring Rain,” ot 
dreaming on “An Alpine Pass” or in 
the glow of “A Spanish Sunset,” we get 
a feeling of fresh serenity which is that 
of a true nature lover. We are not  sur- 


prised, on reaching the final poem, “Where 
1 Belong,” to understand the poet's own 
feeling that 


Young autumn’s needlepoint 
Crude patterns that she weaves 


are her own best-loved designs. 

You will be delighted to learn of two 
fine new editions of old favorites—Penrod 
by Booth Tarkington (Doubleday, Doran) 
and The Omnibus Jules Verne (J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Company). Penrod is pro- 
fusely and most appropriately illustrated by 
Gordon Grant. The book contains not only 
the famous “Penrod” stories, but ‘Penrod 
and Sam” and “Penrod Jashber,” and by 
putting those three incorrigibles in one 
volume, readers are assured of a triple 
quantity of fun. The Jules Verne book has 
four of Verne’s famous stories between its 
covers, namely “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea,” “Around the World in 
Eighty Days,” “The Blockade Runners” and 
“From the Earth to the Moon and the Trip 
Around It.” 

To complete our own private celebration 
of Children’s Book Week, there is an 
honest-to-goodness girl's book which will 
give its readers genuine enjoyment. This 
is Illustrations of Cynthia by Erick Berry, 
with drawings by Ruth King (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company). Cynthia is a student 
at an art school, and rarely has there been 
a more entertaining account of what goes 
on behind the palettes and the easels. 
The characters are all interesting and are 
drawn with touches so sure that if we've 
never attended a studio party or an art 
school stunt night, we'd feel perfectly at 
home should they ever materialize in our 
own lives. 


Books to Grow Up On 


(Continued from page 11) 
as any novel, such as, for example, The 
Education of a Princess, the memoirs of 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia (Viking), 
to tell what it feels like to be a real prin- 


| cess and what sometimes happens to one; 


Meére Marie of the Ursulines by Agnes 
Repplier (Doubleday, Doran) to make you 
understand the depth and beauty of the 
religious life; My Story by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart (Farrar and Rinehart) to show 
what courage it takes to make a success of 
both marriage and a career; Theatre Street 
by Tamara Karsavina (Dutton) to take you 
behind the scenes of a dancer's stage ap- 
pearances; Florence Nightingale by Irene 
Cooper Willis (Coward-McCann) to intro- 
duce to you a woman who overcame all 
difficulties in her effort to make the world 
better. Such books as these are lamps that 
illuminate the world into which you are so 
soon to step. They show the paths through 
it, so that you will know to which one 
you will wish to direct your feet. And 
they thrill you with the possibilities they 
may lead you to. 

Naturally, having learned what women 
may do in that world, the young reader 
goes to books that tell what there is to see 
in this world, like Mary Lee Akeley and 
Carl Akeley’s Adventures in the African 


what has been in the world like Digging 
in Yucatan by Ann Axtell Morris (Double- 
day, Doran); and still others to tell what 
is going on in that world today, like 
Maurice Hindus’ Red Bread (Cape and 
Smith). 

And last, but far from least, girls should 
read the new books of poetry of which 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Fatal Interview 
(Harper) will be, perhaps, the best, not 
only because the sonnets of which it is 
composed are so technically faultless that 
they give a stick by which to measure all 
others, but because it is a woman's anatomy 
of love expressed in terms of emotion, and 
so will move young readers deeply. 

These, of course, are only a few of the 
books I might have mentioned, but they 
will serve to indicate the kind of adult 
books a girl should be reading during her 
teens if she wishes to enter the adult world 
when the time comes, not as a homesick 
youth longing for the world she has left 
or seeing the new one through the eyes 
of a youth, but as one of the youngest 
adults ready to take her place in it. 


Epitor’s Note: Mrs. Blair mentions in 
this article two books by Pearl S. Buck. It 
will interest our readers to know that Mrs. 
Buck is writing a short story especially for 








_ Jungle (Dodd, Mead); others to show the March issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 





If youre anxious for gift suggestions— 
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College Ice 


(Continued from page 38) 

it to say that the world’s worst scrambled 
egg was evolved upon the spot in the midst 
of total chaos, and the luckless Scatter 
passed completely from the picture. It was 
more than she could cope with and I led 
her faltering footsteps from the scene of the 
disaster, while Bingo and Nancy rallied 
around to mop up the cat and subdue the 
irritated Henry. 

“Oh, Frosty,” moaned Scatter feebly as 
I steered her up the front path and propped 
her against the porch railing while I sum- 
moned her aunt. “You'll have to break the 
news to Cappy that I can't go with her to- 
night. Oh, dear, and I did so want to be on 
chat committee—" 

I nobly forebore to point out the fact 
that it was her own dumb fault that she 
wasn’t, and stalked home and called Cappy 
on the telephone. I didn’t tell her the sad 
tale, only that Scatter was ill. 

“Too bad,” answered Cappy briefly. 

“T'll ask Bingo instead. Goodbye.’ 
And she hung up before I could explain 
that Bingo probably wouldn't feel much like 
going either, 

The next day I went over to Scatter’s 
house and found her convalescent but very 
weak, She was leaning back against her 
pillows, her face the color of the sheet, her 
red hair flaming all the brighter for the 
contrast. She’ looked perfectly terrible and 
I told her so. And at that moment who 
should come barging in but Bingo Baxter 


with a broad grin on her rosy face and a 
bunch of flowers clutched tightly in her 
hand. 

“These come from the party last night,” 
she explained to Scatter. “Cappy sent them. 
The Play Day Committee, you know. 
The one that you were elected to, Scat- 
ter, and it was the Very Knobs Itself. 
We discussed and we voted and we de- 
cided to have dodge ball, and I'm the chair- 
man of that part of it and it was more 
fun! And then they served refreshments 
and that was the knobsiest part of all.” 

I glanced apprehensively at Scatter at 
this tactless mention of food. She had 
turned a shade paler, if that were possible, 
and was clutching the edge of the counter- 
pane nervously. 

“Keep quiet,’ I shouted at Bingo. She 
looked a trifle pained, but continued una- 
bashed. 

“Caramel nut 
frosting—”" 

Scatter writhed in her bed 
words with her pale lips. 

I shoved Bingo from the room by main 
force, but before I could propel her down 
the stairs and shut the front door upon her 
brainless person she let out a last ecstatic 
shriek which carried lustily to the ears of 
the defeated Scatter. 

“—and oh, Scatter, the most gorgeous 
of all was the ice cream. I had three big 
helpings. Chocolate marshmallow walnut 
college ice—" 


cake with thick gooey 


and made 


“Fathers, Mothers, Uncles, Cousins— 


(Continued from page 14) 
I can’t last much longer without dinner.” 

Jessamy glanced at her wristwatch. “It’s 
two o'clock,” she announced. The picture 
of a festive long table flashed through Su- 
san’s mind. They would just be sitting down. 

“Well, here's for our Thanksgiving din- 
ner!’ Jessamy did not say it with any par- 
ticular joy; her spirits were still dark; but 
she slowed down by the big sign that 
heralded THE Best CHICKEN DINNER ON 
THE Coast, and angled Hegira skillfully 
into the line of parked cars in front of a 
wide, white adobe building with a red 
tiled roof and bright blue shutters. 

Susan opened the door on her side of 
the car and hopped out with alacrity. Jes- 
samy seemed about to follow, but she turned 
rigid and uttered a curdling sound. 

“Oh, what is it?” cried Susan, stabbed 
by fearful apprehension. “Are you sick?” 

“Ron didn’t give back my purse!” Jes- 
samy uttered the fateful sentence with the 
calmness of despair. Susan bit her lip and 
felt her inner emptiness grow vast. 

“Have you anything at all?” Jessamy 
asked, still in the hushed tone that is ap- 
propriate to bereavement or catastrophe. 

“I—I gave it all to you, you know,” 
Susan told her, striving for an unreproach- 
ful accent. 

She slowly drew out the coin purse, 
opened it, and shook upon her palm a 
quarter and three pennies. 

At that moment, a party, replete with 
good things devoured, opened the door of 
the hostelry and came out; a delicious odor 


of roasting chicken was wafted with them. 
Each of the girls detected in the other a 
hungry sniffing of the breeze. They began 
to laugh. They scrambled back into their 
seats, still laughing, and laughed as they 
extricated Hegira and turned back into the 
road by which they had come. 

Jessamy’s unhappy mood was dissipated 
at least, thought Susan gratefully. 

Jessamy drove slowly; they giggled ,a 
great deal and did not act their ages. Half 
a mile from the Spanish Inn they passed a 
little open-front shack that had baskets of 
oranges and bottles of pop displayed on an 
outside stand and a variety of canned goods 
on the inside shelves visible to the passerby. 

“Let's stop here and blow ourselves,” 
Susan suggested. When they got into the 
car again, they were laden down with a 
can of sardines, a thin slice of cheese, a 
box of crackers and two oranges. 

They drew up by the side of the road 
under a group of eucalyptus trees, The dull 
sky hung closer; there was the faintest per- 
ceptible mist in the air. They opened 
the box of crackers; they tried to open the 
can of sardines. Jessamy made the first 
attempt; as has happened before with sar- 
dine cans and will of a surety happen again, 
the tin flap promptly broke off under the 
pressure of the key. 

“Tsk—tsk! You don’t know how 
me!” Susan said loftily, She took it with a 
superior air, but before she knew it, she 
had cut her finger on the sharp edge. 

In the end they returned to first prin- 
ciples, laid the (Continued on page 45) 
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Why is she so 


opular? 


INvITATIONS pour in every week. 
She goes to all the best parties. She 
is one of the most popular girls in 
school. 


Why does she attract friends so 
easily? She has discovered that an 
enthusiastic personality is based 
upon health. And that health de- 
pends upon regular elimination. 

One of the most pleasant ways to 
promote regular habits is by eating 
a delicious cereal: Kellogg's Att- 
Bran. It supplies the “bulk” needed 
to cleanse the system of poisonous 
wastes. It also furnishes iron, which 
gives complexions a healthy color. 

You'll like the nut-sweet flavor 
of Kellogg's A.t-Bran. Eat two 
tablespoonfuls daily. As a cereal, in 
soups, on salads, in bran muffins, 
breads, etc. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 
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Read Hazel Rawson Cades’ article in December! 








STERLING SILVER 
THIMBLE 


with the Girl Scout Trefoil on an en- 
ameled green medallion. 
LS SRR es aR Bee er $1.00 
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POCKET TOILET KIT ge 


with comb, mirror and nail file in 
green cape leather case. Only 4144” 
by 134”. An ideal accessory for 
everyday use. 

Ee $0.35 

















GIRL SCOUT DIARY 


Pen and ink sketches, new nature 
lore and more space for memoranda, 
with the reduction in price guaran- 
tees the success of the new Diary. 
Every Girl Scout should own one. 








TOILET KIT 


A new box-shaped toi- 
let kit in Girl Scout 
green lined with deep 
green fabrikoid. Com- 
pletely fitted in light 








‘ 7 green. 
ME uiccesonnsssnsencunczeccctecesooes $0.15 M501 oss. $2.35 
INGERSOLL 
WALTHAM WATCH MITE 


A fine 7 jewel watch with 
American movement and 
rolled gold case. Complete 
with leather strap. 

Pe -enintcitricassiniiidtgui $16.50 





Chromium finished 





case of modern de- 
sign. Leather wrist strap. Guaranteed for 1 year. 

Be IN IIIT citeiniticainciscreitccanciceninsniciaacidenemmieimiiil $4.50 
Se RINNE TONNE iicceeitecintnsincrnnnicttlagnnienemenciednii 5.00 





CHRISTMAS CARDS for GIRLSCOUTS 


M-921 Set of 6 silhouettes* $0.25 
M-911 Girl Scout Promise* 3 for .10 


M-916 Girl Scout Laws* 3 for .10 
(*with matching envelopes) 
M-901 Set of 6 gift cards 10 





GIRL SCOUT HANDKERCHIEFS 
with Trefoil embroidered in dark 


green silk. 


> J-901 Cotton, each................ $0.20 

: RINE 40 iaiicsenssieibnorncielianiinchioas 1.00 

8 Lim J-906, Linen, each ................ 35 
f ie See en ee a rr 1.00 





GIRL SCOUT STATIONERY 


On pale green stock with appropiate silhouettes in dark 
green. 24 sheets and 
envelopes attractive- 
ly boxed. 

BOOT cccccncisven $0.50 











GIRL SCOUT RING 


Engraved with Trefoil and 
packed in a velvet lined gift box. 
A very popular Girl Scout gift or award. Sizes 3—9. 
(Ring card on application.) 

I CO Re GID cceiitceiniensitccnannvatinsiciinsintnctncinssins $3.00 
BN CI ~ ssccnicsenccctaarsesnssiebinnnnnaleasciieiectaliniatiiiate 1.00 








GIRL SCOUTS, 


Inc. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Look for the Girl Scout Trefoil(38) The Threefold Symbol of Integrity, Satisfaction and Economy 





Now is the time to start drawing up your Christmas list— 
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“Fathers, Mothers, Uncles, Cousins—’ 


(Continued from page 43) 
can on a large stone and smashed it with 
another. By careful poking with a small 
stick, they were able to retrieve a badly 
mangled sardine apiece. 

Susan ostentatiously patted her belt as 
they returned to Hegira. “Couldn't eat an- 
other morsel, could you, Jessamy?” 

“It really isn’t safe to gorge so,” Jes- 
samy returned solemnly. They looked at 
each other and smiled and liked each other 
very much. No indeed, all was not lost. 

Nor the recklessness of sorrow and dis- 
appointment, but that which springs from a 
light heart, seized upon Jessamy. “I didn’t 
like the looks of this town,” said, 
they approached Hectorville. “It has a silly 
name. 
as possible.” 

Even in the face of the road rapidly be 
coming wet and the indistinct recollection 
of what might have been a trathc cop, 
Susan held her peace. She shrank from lay 
ing the faintest touch upon Jessamy’s cheer- 
ful spirits, fearing that they might last only 

long as the sustaining effect of a few 
crackers and one feeble sardine 

Jessamy was half way through Hectorville 

the drowsy little town that had a warning 
“Speed Limit Fifteen 


she 


I'm going to get through it as fast 


sign on its outskirts, 


Miles’’—-and Susan's eyes were fixed on the 
needle that wavered nervously between 
forty and forty-five, when she heard an 


admonitory sound behind them. 

“Someone's following!” 
alarm. lips 
diminish speed. 


shouted in 
did 


Then came the long whine 


she 


Jessamy set het and not 


of a siren. 


‘Jess, youll dare to stop!” Jessamy 
knew it and drew to the curb. In another 
moment a glowering red face was thrust 


at them. 
Whatcha 

othcial 

officer's stare coolly. 


bellowed an 
the 
“Trying to get out of 


trying to do?” 


irate voice. Jessamy returned 


your town!” she said crisply. 
“You came through like this an hour 
ago! Can'tcha read the signs? Don'tcha 


know you're exceeding the limit?” 
“Was 17° drawled staring in 
differently straight ahead into the mist. 
“Your license—certificate of Ownership! 


Jessamy, 


came the curt command. 
Susan felt Jessamy give the faintest start. 


“LT don't carry them with me,” she said 
nonchalantly. 
“Oh, Jessamy!"" moaned Susan softly. 
“W-what? You don't carry them 
Used to a great deal, the ofhcer was yet 


stunned by this. 

“She lost her purse,” 
her heart thumping in a sickening fashion. 

The officer snapped his book shut. “That 
settles it. You come with me.” He was a 
thick-set, middle-aged man with a dour face. 
“If that’s your car, you've got to prove it.’ 

By the time they had waited an hour in 
the bare, dark, dingy room of the old 
wooden building that served Hectorville as 
a City Hall, while the local justice of the 
peace, a stout, bald, fishy-eyed man, was 
dragged from his Thanksgiving dinner, and 
Jessamy had been formally arraigned on 
the charge of reckless driving, operating 
without a license, and failure to show 
ownership, her scornful pose and _ airy 
bravado were crushed and gone. The touch 


Susan put in hastily, 
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of iron in the hand of the law had in fact 
reduced each girl to a state resembling 
wet paper pulp. Unable to pay the fine as- 
totally lacking in any explanation 
satisfactory to the judge, they saw jail with 
its many horrors yawning before them. 
Susan timidly suggested that Jessamy try 
to reach her father by long distance. ‘He 
may not be home,”” she said sullenly. 
Sure, everybody's home on Thanks- 
siving Day,” asserted the hard-faced othcer 
who had arrested them. He offered to make 
the telephone attempt and took the num- 
ber that Jessamy gave him. 
Ten minutes later he reported failure. 
Probably playing golf at Flintridge,’ mut- 
Jessamy. Then with even greater re- 
luctance than in the case of her own father 
she supplied her step-parent’s number. 
The very sound of the policeman’s heavy 


sessed ’ 


tered 


tread as he returned from the corridor told 
the girls that the “step” 
the Thanksgiving convention of 
being at home. “Yachting off Catalina, 
murmured Jessamy. “Mother?” in 
to Susan's query with drawn lips. 
might be in twenty 
Shall 


also had failed to 
vindicate 


answer 
“Mother 
She's 

reach 


places! never 


home. Susan! we try to 


tather ?”’ 


your 
Susan nodded; but her eyes overflowed. 
She visioned the 
long, jolly table. They 
she had lied to them; 
they would know that she was not having 
dinner her Worst 
of all, she would spoil their Thanksgiving! 
room and 


Hers was a different case. 
consternation at the 
would know that 

home. 


with Jessamy in 


The othcer had come into the 
was muttering to the judge who turned his 
unfriendly the The icy hand 
which had been threatening did now indeed 


eye on girls. 


close around Susan's heart. was 
frankly weeping. 

Another step sounded in the echoing cor- 
tall of that 


Susan's 


Jessamy 


ridor, a prosaic feet was oO 
mind one of 
An 


coincidence, a 
about to take 


forever to 
Moments. 


epresent 


Lite’s Delicious incredible 
happening, an 


blissful turn of fortune 


impossible 
was 
place. 

She glanced at the figure of the man who 
paused in the doorway. One look was enough. 

Uncle Micah!” she shrieked, and leaped 
from her chair and hurled herself at him. 
Clad in black, wearing an ancient felt hat, 
tall, angular, 
grizzled scrubbing brush on his chin, Uncle 
Micah was yet a form bathed in celestial 
light. 


with something resembling a 


Susan explained. Jessamy explained. The 
trafic cop explained. The justice explained. 
Uncle Micah listened to them all, his shrewd 
old hazel eyes moving from one face to 
the other, the blank reflectiveness of 
long countenance showing not a crack in 
its expression. 


his 


I revoked the young lady's license,”’ the 
justice explained, half-apologetically—he 
knew Uncle Micah well, it appeared; it 


was on some legal matter that Uncle Micah 


had stopped to see him. The fishy eyes 
tried to beam; he hemmed, hawed. *'Pos- 
sibly that might be arranged-—’ ‘ 

Uncle Micah waved a majestic hand. 


“Let it stand,” he pronounced. It stood. 
“How did you ever—but dinner—Thanks- 

giving—” bawled Susan as she clung to the 

long, old, bony arm. (Continued on page 46) 
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STORIES FOR GIRLS 





If you like Romance 


PEARLS OF FORTUNE 
By Alice Alison Lide and 
Margaret Alison Johansen 


The authors of OOD-LE-UK THE WANDERER tell he 
love story of a Russian princess who sails on a bride Fy. 
for Alabama. 11 illustrations. 





If you like Dresses 


MARIE OF THE GYPSIES 
By Rachel M. Varble 


A Gypsy girl goes to live at a settlement house and designs 
lovely clothes. Marie is as dear as Fay of THE RED CAPE 
and Primrose of A GIRL FROM LONDON. ay - 


trations. 





If you like Adventure 


THE SCARLET COCKEREL 
By Clifford M. Sublette 


A Frenchman fights for his honor in the Carolinas while 
his sweetheart waits at home. Beacon Hill Bookshelf 
Edition. 6 illustrations. $2.00 





If you like Mystery 


WISH IN THE DARK 
By Lenora Mattingly Weber 


The three Delaneys go to live in Colorado with an —_ 
who raises cattle, and they find at the ranch a myst “te 
stirring as that of WIND ON THE PRAIRIE oa, 





GYPSY BRIDLE. 10 illustrations. 
CASTLE SECRETS 
By Jean Seivwright 
A Scotch castle 


invites you to rummage for its hidden 
treasure and see its royal ghost. 11 illustrations $2.00 


Send for our catalogue, ‘Books for Boys and Girls” 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers 34 Beacon Street Boston 









G WOVEN 
NAMES 


The perfect gift is some- 
thing different, useful, inex- 
pensive, appreciated. CASH’S 
WOVEN N AMES answer these 
requirements ideally. Many of 











your friends use them and know 
they are best for marking all 
clothing and fine linen, Give 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES to all 
your Christmas list. 
Order from your dealer or write us. 


Trial Offer—Send 10c for 
jone dozen of your own 
lirst name woven in fast 
|thread on fine ecambric 
tape 


J. & J. Cash, Inc. 
4ist St.. So. Norwalk, Conn. 
or 6433 So. te ~ Place, 
Los Angeles, Cal. or 21 
Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 


“LEATHERCRAFT” 
| 













nd useful GIFTS 


Gifts such as bridge cases, 
|, desks sets, book covers, writ 
| ing folios, sewing kits, bill 
| folds, handbags, coin purses, 

book ends, ete. can be made 

from leather without any 
pecial skill. Graton & 

Knight furnish distinctive 

craft leathers cut to shape 


or in whole skins, tools, pat 





}| terns, designs and other ac 

||| cessories. Send 50 cents for 

|| 124 page ‘‘Leathercraft’’ In 
struction Book and 1931 
Supplement. For the 1931 

| Supplement only, end 10 
cents 

tddress Department DOT 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
\|| Worcester, Mass. 








| DENISON’ Sy. Sours, Masical Readines 
"Musical Comedies, 


Delightteh 4 y— I Denison's plays 
is mie rel material. tres e 
¥.8.DenleenaCo., 623 S.W. 












“The American Girl” is just the gift for a friend—or yourself! 
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“Fathers, Mothers, Uncles, Cousins—’ 


(Continued from page 45) 

“I’m on my way,” said Uncle Micah, 
and after paying the fine, he waited for 
the case to be dismissed, shook hands sol- 
emnly with the judge, and led the two 
girls, free citizens again, from the bare, 
dark room and the gloomy old building, 
out into the heavy mist and over to 
the place where pretty little Hegira was 
standing. The forfeiture of Jessamy's right 
to drive was taken, it ap- 
peared, with extreme literal- 
ness by Uncle Micah. Hegira 
was to be towed home at the 
rear of his car. He walked 
around her, peering at her 
shining chromium and bright 
lacquer as if Hegira were 
some gorgeous, exotic in- 
sect. His own car was like 
Uncle Micah himself—pre- 
served from an earlier dec- 
ade, large, dark, high, ponderous, with a 
sturdy engine and somewhere concealed 
among ancient rusty parts, a heart of pure 
gold. 

A garage was sought and found; menials 
in grimy overalls subjected Hegira to va- 
rious indignities. A tow bar was arranged ; 
her front wheels jacked up; and the home- 
ward journey begun in slow and dignified 
fashion. Susan and Jessamy sat on the shiny 
black cushions in the back and held each 
other’s hands. Uncle Micah drove with 
an absolute concentration and utter earnest- 
ness that should have been an enduring 
lesson to Jessamy. Now and then they 





glanced back at Hegira trailing behind, her 
forepaws raised so piteously. Her ignominy 
seemed to epitomize the collapse of their day. 

Darkness closed down before they reached 
the city. Uncle Micah stopped for gas. 
Once again the greasy old billfold was 
produced. While waiting for his change, he 
looked back at the girls. His seamed old 
leathery countenance did not seem to soften 
or lighten in the least, but to Susan's heart, 
and to Jessamy’s, crept inex- 
pressible comfort, support, 
cheer. Their feet rested on 
an impregnable rock. 

“Maybe an hour more,” 
he said placidly, ‘and we'll 
be there. Plenty of time for 
dinner.” 

“But Uncle Micah,” ven- 
tured Susan, “dinner will be 
over long ago. Mother al- 
ways has it at two.” 

He pocketed his change before making 
a reply. “No. Seven, this year,” said 
he. “When I found business would hold 
me up, I immediately arranged the matter 
by telephone.” This was inexpressibly 
cheering news to the two hungry delin- 
quents. 

A thin, fine, misting California rain was 
falling when Uncle Micah weaved his way 
expertly through the thick traffic of the city. 
Myriads of lights twinkled in reflection from 
the glistening black pavements. They had to 
pass through the section where the girls’ 
art school was located, and Susan whis- 
pered anxiously to Jessamy, “Do you want 


to be let out at the apartment?” It occurred 
to her that a Clendenning. family dinner 
might still seem to Jessamy—thanks to her 
own eloquence—an ordeal to be avoided 
at all costs. 

“No,” Jessamy whispered back 
looked warmly over at Susan. 

Over the Colorado Street bridge and into 
Pasadena at last. And then they were 
trundiing slowly, ponderously, with Hegira 
a meek appendage, up a curving driveway to 
a wide, hospitable-looking house set among 
giant liveoaks. The windows were ablaze 
with lights. Jessamy’s eyes were eager and 
shining like a little girl's. Susan’s heart 
ached with loving. 

Uncle Micah’s was not a silent car. No 
one having heard it once could mistake its 
thunderous roar. Shouts came from within, 
even as it labored to a stop. The house door 
was flung open and a jolly crowd poured 
forth, talking, laughing, and eyes dancing. 
Archer and Agnew madly raced with Merry 
and little John. Ted appeared with Sybil 
and Corinne hanging on each arm; they 
adored him—no wonder! Grandmother 
stood in the doorway, with the hall light 
streaming over her—beautiful, stately 
Grandmother, faces of aunts and cousins 
around her, behind her. Mother came fly- 
ing down the steps with Dad—oh, and 
Aunt Evangeline and Anne! All, all were 
there! 

Susan tumbled out of the car and, drag- 
ging a willing Jessamy after her, began to 
run. Run? Why not? They were her family 
and it was Thanksgiving Day. 


and 


Polly What's-Her-Name 


(Continued from page 20) 
of the first ring she had ever owned. 
She could hardly keep her eyes off it, she 
was so thrilled. 

When they reached the huge apartment 
house where Miss Drake lived, to both 
Flora’s and Polly's amazement, after 
shooting them up, past floor after floor, 
the elevator boy—a proud young man in 
blue uniform with brass buttons—suddenly 
slid his car to a standstill, threw open a 
door and said rapidly, ‘'Thirty-third-floor- 
take - flight - of - stairs-to- your - left - for - Miss- 
Drake’s-apartment.” 

At the top of the stairs they found 
themselves in a long, glassed-in corridor, 
with a fountain playing in its center and 
marble seats down each side—a summery 
sort of place with its warmth and its 
canary birds singing in cages above, quite in 
contrast to the snowstorm raging outside. 

“Why,” said Polly, with a breathless 
squeak, “we're on the roof, Flora! That 
elevator boy must have been fooling us!” 

Flora thought for a moment. “Wait a 
minute,” she said, in her good-natured way. 
“I don’t think that boy was fooling us. 
I think this is one of these here now pent- 
houses—one of those things built on the 
roof,” she explained. ‘My,’ she drew an 
excited breath, “I didn’t think I'd ever be 
able to see one, though.” 

“It’s just like a fairy story, isn’t it!” 
cried Polly, standing stock still for a mo- 
ment to gaze around her. She seemed really 


to be out in the blizzard, so unique was 
the effect of the glass sides in the spacious 
corridor. 

She followed Flora the length of this 
strange hallway and there, sure enough, 
was Miss Drake's card upon the door. Polly 
rather started when the door swung open, 
after Flora had given a timid knock, and 
a Japanese boy waited for them to enter. 

“Miss Drake mus’ keep a dentist ap- 
pointment,’ he explained, showing a 
friendly flash of white teeth as he ushered 
them into a big and beautiful room. ‘But 
she say you a-wait her here.” 

It was an odd room in 
which they sat—high ceil- 
inged enough to permit a 
balcony across one side of it, 
with a short flight of stairs 
leading up to the balcony. 

“Sort of like them English 
houses you read _ about,” 3 
thought Flora, who took out g® 
library books every week. 

“See here,” exclaimed Polly, rising to 
stroll to one of the French windows, “there 
is a lawn outside, Flora, or at least it will 
be one when summer comes! And just see 
those garden beds.” 

“I don't know as Id like livin’ up so 
high all the time.” Flora spoke doubtfully 
as she peered out the window. 

“Why not?” Polly laughed again excit- 
edly. “It's nearer Heaven, that’s all. And 
do you know, Flora,” her voice sobered, 


The next issue will have another music article— 





it's going to be heavenly, living here 
and belonging to somebody after all! It 
really is.” 

“I hope you'll always think so, Polly,” 
said a voice right behind her, at this point. 

Polly whirled around. She saw a slender, 
pretty young woman looking back at her 
with a pair of keen, interested gray eyes. 
The young woman was dressed in gray, 
too—coat and shoes and hat. The hair that 
crept in demure curls from behind her ears 
was like vivid sunshine. 

“You're Miss Drake, aren’t you?” asked 
Polly awkwardly. 

“Right, Polly.” And smil- 
ing, Jane Drake held out her 
hand. 

Soon they were seated to- 
gether upon a couch drawn 
up before a fire that crackled 
and glowed in the fireplace. 
After awhile, however, there 
came an indignant, remind- 
ing cough from someone in 
the door behind them. 

Miss Drake glanced up, then jumped to 
her feet to drag forward a tall, thin, dark 
young woman. “I’m so sorry, Isobel,’ she 
exclaimed apologetically. ‘I quite—’’ 

“You quite forgot me,” finished the other 
coolly. 

Polly, looking up shyly, was instantly 
and a trifle disagreeably struck by the con- 
trast in the two older girls. Miss Drake 
was quick and bright and gay, while the 
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Polly What’s-Her-Name 


(Continued from page 46) 
other’s face held a petulant, impatient ex- 
pression not at all attractive, Polly thought. 

“I did forget everything,’ acknowledged 
Miss Drake. “It isn’t every day that one 
can welcome a brand new relative, you 
know. Polly, this is my friend, Isobel Dal- 
ton. And now, Flora,’ she turned to the 
maid, “I am more than grateful to you for 
bringing Polly in from Glenboro. You see, 
I've always wanted a little sister.” 

“You was an orphan, too, Mr. 
said,” blurted out Flora. 

Miss Drake nodded. “Ever since I was 
a child,” she answered kindly. “My aunt 
brought me up. Since she died I have been 
alone except for friends, some old and 
some,” she smiled at Miss Dalton, “new.” 

A moment later Flora was bowed 
out into the glassed-in corridor by the 
smiling Japanese boy while Polly waved to 
her wistfully. Miss Drake looked up and 
smiled. 

“Come here, Polly,” she said briskly, “and 
join the circle. Remember you are junior 
member of the firm of Drake and Drake!” 


CHAPTER IV 


“Polly,” said Miss Drake, “what are you 
going to call me? Have you any idea?” 

They were alone at breakfast that first 
morning, to Polly's great relief. Miss Dal- 
ton was still in bed. 

Polly looked up from her orange. “I 
don’t know. What shall I call you?” 

“Why not Jane?” Miss Drake 

Polly shook her head. “That 
sound respectful,” she protested. 

Jane Drake chuckled. “How do you like 
Sister Jane, then—or just Sister? You said 
last night you'd always wanted a sister.” 

“Ye-es.”” Polly's voice, however, was 
doubtful. “But, you see, I had in mind a— 
a—little sister, one that I could take care 
of. Like Baby Maria. She was at Fairview, 
you know, and she got adopted. That's the 
way it always was there—the babies you 
loved the most were adopted.” 

“But, Polly, if children weren't ever 
adopted, I couldn’t have acquired a sister 
myself, could 1? And,” Miss Drake went on 
brightly, “why can’t we go to see this baby 
Maria, sometime? But,” she said briskly, 
“this is beside the point. Let's settle the 
matter of names. I'll keep on calling you 
Polly and you call me Jane. Agreed?” 

“Yes, Jane,” shyly. 

“Fine, Polly. Now, 
through breakfast?” 

Polly drained her glass of milk, dabbing 
hastily at her mouth with her napkin. 

“First thing on the list is the dentist,” 
announced Miss Drake, consulting a mem- 
orandum. 

“Just been, but I can go again. Teeth can 
always be polished,” grinned Polly. 

“Then, let’s see.” Jane Drake consulted 
her list again. “Here's a call at Mr. King’s 
and luncheon at the club and a visit to the 
girls’ school where I intend you shall go for 
awhile. Then we come back here for a 
four o'clock appointment .with Miss Mills. 
That's the friend Miss Dalton has recom- 
mended for a governess for you, Polly, until 
you have caught up entirely in your studies.” 

“If she’s any friend of Miss Dalton’s I 


King 


asked. 


doesn't 


are you almost 


don’t want her,” almost sprang to Polly's 
lips; but she smiled and said nothing. 

Miss Drake was still immersed in her list 
and Polly was still waiting silently when 
Miss Dalton trailed her way sleepily down 
the stairs. 

“Morning, Jane. Morning—er—Polly,” 
she yawned. ‘Breakfast a thing of the past?” 

Miss Drake looked up smilingly. ‘Oh, 
no, there're still possibilities. Just ring that 
bell for Koto, Polly dear, will you?” 

“Breakfast for Miss Dalton, Koto,” said 
Miss Drake, when Koto appeared smiling 
and bowing, without raising her eyes from 
the morning paper she had picked up. 

But she was not so engrossed in her 
paper that she did not see Polly, after 
awhile, steal toward the balcony stairs. 
“Where are you going, dear?” she asked. 

Polly halted, her hand upon the stairs 
railing. “I was just going up to tidy my 
room—miake the bed ‘n’ all,” she explained. 

“You needn't do that, Polly,” said Jane 
Drake. “Luella will attend to it.” 

Polly blushed. “Yes'm,” she murmured, 
and then a sudden smile stole across her 
face. 

“What's the joke?” asked Jane. 

“T was just thinkin’ that the hardest work 
I ever done—did—in my life,” said the en- 
ergetic Polly, “was sitting around at Mr. 
Van Vorten’s waitin’ to be waited on.” 

Miss Drake's quick laugh rang out. But 
an instant later, she knitted her brows. ‘Mr. 
Van Vorten?” She stared at Polly and her 
eyes were puzzled. “Why, when were you 
there?” 

‘’Bout a month before I came to you,” 
answered Polly. “I went to Mr. Van Vor- 
ten’s on’a visit, but I didn’t stay long. I— 
I—couldn’t stand it.’ 

“Strange Mr. King didn’t tell me about 
your previous venture,” murmured Miss 
Drake. “Why couldn't you stand it at Mr. 
Van Vorten’s? I should think,” her voice 
caught oddly, ‘I should think it would be 
a very nice place to live. Why wasn't it?” 

Polly hesitated. “Well, for one thing, I 
missed Maria too much.” 

“Don't you miss her here?” 

Polly shook her head. “Not as much. You 
I know she isn’t there at Fairview and 
that I wouldn't see her anyway.” 

“IT see. Go on, Polly, this is interesting.” 

“Well, then—then—" Polly, stumbling 
in her explanation, racked her brains wild- 
ly. “The house was so kind of big and 
gloomy and it was such awful hard work 
being waited on. 

Polly,’ Jane Drake's voice was grave, 
“do you feel that way about your home 
here ?”’ 

“Oh, Miss—Jane, no!” Polly's look was 
eloquent and Miss Drake nodded her head. 

“All right. Run along now, Polly. Wear 
that pretty brown outfit Mrs. King got you. 
I'll meet you here in twenty minutes.” 

Mr. King, after their call at the dentist's, 
met them cordially. After questions had 
been asked the lawyer got down to business, 
discussing not only the details of Polly's 
adoption papers but what Jane termed “‘that 
tiresome Texas option.” Mr. King, however, 
giving the option to her to place in her 
safety deposit box, warned her seriously that 


see, 








it might prove extremely valuable. Then | 
business disposed (Continued on page 48) | 
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“PINCH-HIT” 
for mother 


Whatever the job may be, doing 
dishes, wiping off woodwork or 
lending a hand with the wash, 
Fels-Naptha makes it easier! 
That’s because the big, golden 
Fels-Naptha bar gives you the 
extra help of two active cleaners. 
Unusually good soap and plenty 
of grease-dissolving naptha, 
working together. Quickly, they 
loosen dirt — without hard rub- 
bing. Fels-Naptha’s extra help 
can lighten all of mother’s weekly 
washing. Tellher! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The golden bar 
. with the clean naptha odor A 











YOUR BADGE TELLS ALL! 





and so, Girl Scouts, be proud to 
wear your emblems—they broadcast to 
the world honor you have received for 
conscientious service. Merit Badges sig- 
nify your loyalty to the order and laws 
that you represent and they greatly en- 
hance your scout uniform because they 
are well made and beautifully designed 
by 


LION BROTHERS CO., INC. 
World's largest Emblem manufacturers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 
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for the Children 


Individual Name .00 
PENCIL SETS fata 
“De Luxe” genuine embossed 
leather * case, ~hy a pocket, one 


ruler, peuhetder and colorful 
assortment of pencils. A 
engraved in A Kt. 
ri and Sharpener included. 
Ureene IN ITS CLASS 
FOR ADULTS—Twelve Pencils in 
beautiful giftbox. Any name 
engraved in 18 Kt. Gold. 75¢ 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO., Inc. 
122 Fifth Ave. New York City 

















G@ asiuleraGelae Box Assortments 
BE a¥ oF 2k 2 2k ak ak SY av a8 SF a oF a 
SSTOREREW Cost You 50 cents Weta a 

WEEKLY You Sell for $1.00 UNNECESSARY 


Make $150 or more becween now and Xmas, spare time. Boys and girls 
equally successful. Beautiful assortments of cards. Tissue linings. Five 
boxes easily sold every day. Send $0 ceats cash for Box and details. 


GAINSBOROUGH CARD CO. Inc., 327 Washington St, Dept. 301 Buffalo, N. Y. 
DEFERENCE. LiBtOTY Bane OF BuFFALD 
= —— 








CriRISTMAS 


oS As 
package say 


“GOOD HEALTH” 


Put Christmas Seals on a/l your 
Christmas packages. Let these bright 
little messengers carry the good news 
that you, too, are doing your bit to 
protect the health of your community. 


Flp Fight “ 
BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCU- 
LOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


HERE’S HOW TO GET 


BIG MONEY 


During Spare Hours 


What pleasures can be had with money — not a few 
cents, but Dollars. School books, games, shows, picnic 
money, vacation cash, how you long for it. Well, we 
will help you to get it—lots of it—If you will use your 
spare hours as we tell you. 


Cale rc ralocie 








GIRLS, EARN MONEY- EASY 


You can have the most enjoyableChristmas you have weeend. 
Show our big, attractive Christmas Assortment 


of Greeting Cards and Fold- simPLy Wondertul 


SHOW This 
ers. It’s full—21 pieces in all GROUP of Lilt iis y CARDS 
—of rich, artistic designs in - 


water color highest class en- 
graving and embossing, glist- 
ening gold metallic effects, 
weParich on illustrations—each 
= lined envel- 
a e Beeryane buys. 
_—— or wi Reba all your 
big pow an buy what t you 
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hou make presents to Mother, 
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Polly What's-Her-Name 


(Continued from page 47) 
of, he looked sharply over his glasses at 
his client for a moment before he spoke. 
“When are you going to bring Polly 
back to see us, my dear? We've missed her.” 
“She is to start in at Miss Moffett’s school 
soon, you know,” answered she." Then we're 
going up into New York State, to see the 
Applebys, who are giving a house party 
for their son Tom. I shall feel a little guilty 
about going, for I'm leaving a house guest.” 
“A house guest?” Mr. King picked up a 


fountain pen, looked at it absently, put it 
down again. 
“Yes, Isobel Dalton. I met her at the 


hotel in Florida. 

“I've just learned that Polly had been 
out of the Home before she came to me.” 

“Oh, yes.” Mr. King’s tone was bland, 
but he looked a little anxiously at Miss 
Drake. “It was Mr. Van Vorten who sug- 
gested Polly for you.” 

“That was most thoughtful of Hal-—of 
Mr. Van Vorten,” answered Miss Drake 
quickly. She rose abruptly. “Come, dear, 
we must go. Goodbye, Mr. King.” 

Polly was swept out of Mr. King’s office, 
and out of the big otfice building itself. 

“Miss Moffett’s School—I gave you the 
address, Rogers,” murmured Miss Drake, 
getting in “Come, Polly—where is she?” 

Rogers indicated her, and Miss Drake, 
following his gesture, saw her new relative 
in the act of hugging, in the center of a 
busy, lower Broadway sidewalk, a shabbily- 
dressed woman. Soon Polly was dragging 


| the other toward Miss Drake. The woman, 





' quick friendliness. 


| her hat tilted over one ear by Polly's im- 


petuous onslaught looked embarrassed. 

“Now, Polly, I have to hurry along, dear 

I have to be back at the Home soon—” 

“Oh, Jane, this is Miss Torbutt!” cried 
Polly. “It's so nice to see her. Just think, 
if she'd come along a little sooner or a little 
later, we might have missed her in all this 
crowd. “She's going uptown, our way. | told 
her you'd take her.” 

Jane Drake smiled at Miss Torbutt with 
“T'm Polly's new sister, 
Jane Drake, Miss Torbutt,” she said. “Won't 
you let us take you back uptown?” 

“Of course.” Half pushing, half helping 
her, Polly got Miss Torbutt into the big 
car, scrambled in herself, ‘Isn't this wonder- 
ful, Miss Torbutt!’’ she breathed. “Not much 
like giving thirty-nine baths on Saturday 
nights, is it, being taken along like this!” 

Miss Torbutt smiled her tired smile. 
“Well, I got to give those baths: still, 
Polly,” she began dolefully. “Of course, 
with my operation—” 


Polly interrupted her quickly. “That's the 


' sort of telephone you use to tell Rogers 


Three Gifts to Make 


(Continued from page 36) 

in this order: green, maize, brown, white, 
white, brown, maize, green. It's important. 

Hold together a strand—twelve threads— 
of the green and the maize and tie a knot 
two and one-half inches from the end. Knot 
together, in the same way, the brown and 
white, then the other strands of white and 
brown, and then the remaining strands of 


| maize and green. Keep the colors in the 


| order given above if you want best results. 


where you want to stop,” she said, pointing 
at the chauffeur’s tube, “and aren't these 
darling lights? And that thing by your elbow 
is a cigar lighter, in case you want to smoke.”’ 

“My,” murmured Miss Torbutt weakly, 
quite diverted from her “operation” and in- 
nocently wondering why Miss Drake's face 
was so red and her eyes were dancing, “I 
should think you'd get all mixed up!” 

The ride ended all too soon for two of 
the passengers, although it took an hour. 

The school, when they finally stopped 
before it, did not look imposing. But some- 
how Polly, following Miss Drake up its 
front steps, felt that old sense of restriction 
enfold her, something very near to fright. 

Miss Drake, turning to Polly after greet- 
ing Miss Moffett, wondered at Polly's white 
cheeks. She introduced her. And _ Polly, 
glancing up shyly, felt her apprehension 
disappear. For the principal was looking at 
her with kind, understanding eyes. 

“I think you need have no fear that Polly 
and I will not get along excellently together, 
Jane, dear,” said Miss Moffett to her former 
pupil. 

It was arranged then for Polly to start 
school the following Monday. Returning to 
the car Jane, glancing curiously again at 
Polly's pale face, stopped suddenly. 

“Polly, my child, you weren't frightened, 
were you!” she exclaimed. 

“A little,” confessed Polly. 

“But there’s absolutely nothing to be 
frightened about,’ said Jane reassuringly. 
‘Miss Moffett’s a dear, so are her teachers, 
and you'll like the girls, Polly. You aren't 
afraid of the other girls, are you?” 

Polly nodded her head. “I'm afraid I'll 
be so—different from them.” 

“Nonsense,” said Jane, but her eyes were 
a little troubled, Was she doing the 
right thing in placing Polly among these 
girls who had always known homes and 
and culture ? 

Late in reaching the school and delayed 
more by the services of an awkward waiter 
at luncheon, they were late for their ap- 
pcintment at home with the new governess. 
So both Jane and Polly were breathless 
when they reached the door. 

But here a curious incident brought them 
to an astonished halt. It seemed to both 
Polly and Miss Drake, when the latter open- 
ed the door and stepped quickly into the 
corridor, that Isobel Dalton had been about 
to strike the quiet figure of a young woman 
seated upon a bench there in front of her! 


too. 


love 


Just who is Isobel Dalton? What part 
does she play in the future happiness or 
unhappiness of Polly? Things happen 
fast in December. 


Two inches below the first row of knots, 
knot together the maize and the brown and 
then knot together the two white strands, 
then the other brown and maize. Now re- 
peat the two rows of knots alternately two 
inches apart until the scarf is 601/, inches 
long. Cut the ends ‘two and one-half inches 
below the last row of knots to form the 
fringe, and the scarf is finished, making a 
very acceptable gift and one that is easy to 
make. 


Are you interested in attractive Christmas decorations ?— 
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Could Your Scout Troop 
Use $50 to $500? 


If so, write to us for information about ‘‘Brown’s 
Christmas Book’’ and ‘Christmas Greeting Card Box 
Assortments.’ The Box Assortments are exceptional 
in merit and value and are priced from 25¢ to $1.25. 
Samples NOW READY. 

‘his is not a new plan and thousands of organi- 
zations have, and are still using it. We allow a 
LIBERAL profit. Write at once for information, so 
as to get an early start. 

GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 
Dept. 4 Beverly, Mass. 














CUTICURA 


Quickly Heals Pimples, 


Rashes and Eczema 


ous 25e. vey ae 25c. Sample each free. 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 14K, 
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rt Corner Your Pictures-aibum 


where you can keep them safe and en- 
joy them always, 








5 ; 7 Ss 
Styles anton Colors 
are on sale at Photo Supply and Album 
coqaswacvery whsee, They ee 
Artistic. No Paste, No 
4 mount Kodak Prints. A 
a brings 100 and samples to try. 


Buys ¥: 
D 4H. ENGEL MFG. CO. 
100 eat, 4H. N. Clark St., Chicago 





SAND MADE NAME BRACELET | 





1” wide with any name, monogram or Greek letters in 
raised effect. German Silver $1.00. Sterling $2.50—C.0.D 
l5e extra—free hooklet. Special Prices for six or more 


Kustom Kraftsmen, 1024 Union Ave., Hillside, N.J. 


GIRLS: GIRLS: 


EARN XMAS 








—-~DOLLARS— 


Send for 50 sets of Christmas Seals. Sell 10c a set. 
Send us $3, keep $2. FREE gifts for promptness. 


N. Y. PREMIUM HOUSE, D-125, 296 Broadway, N. Y. 


cikLsLARN XMAS MONEY 


FOR YOUR TROOP 


Send for 30 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package 
containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, ete. 
Sell for 10e. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. Or | 
send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each 
package containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for (0c. | 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. We trust you. | 


Send 4, keep %. 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO., DEPT. 16, BEVERLY, MASS. 








\ For Your Troop, School or Society 


Girl Scout Troops and other societies are 

using this famous plan to raise needed 

funds quickly. We finance you while selling. Seventy- 
tive national advertised candy bars to select from. 

Write for illustrated plan booklet. ee ¢ on request. 

SPECIAL CANDIES FOR XMAS. Dept. A. G. 11-31 





OR STERLING 8 Sven SILVER PLATE 35c. LOWER 
PRICES PER EN. 1 OR 2 COLORS ENAMEL. 3 OR 
4 LETTERS boy FROM THE CLASS PIN PIONEERS. 
OUR MOTTO—QUALITY VALUE. SERVICE ORDERS 





SHIPPED = 2 WEEKS. 
wae FOR FREE ——_ NEW. 1932 
“7 300 KLUSTRATIONS 


BASTIAN eros co, BASTIAN BLOG. ROCHESTER NY 
































ad 1 or 2 letters 
center, HS, JH, GS S or SS beside cheldy 
—36 or more, $i s ea., 1 to 12, $1.75 VY, 
Silver plate pin with querd, any numerals, “i _—* 
1G any letters, 75c; 12 or more, 65c ea. 
Write for Free Catalog NOW. 
METAL ARTS CO. FACTORY13 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Ring, sterli 


















Notice: If you change your address, be sure 
to let THE AmerIcAN Girt know, if you 
want your magazine to reach you, because 
the Post Office does not forward magazines. 


If so, read Helen Perry Curtis’ 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


A announced, the Yorktown postage 
stamp made its first appearance at 
Yorktown, Virginia and at Wethersfield, 
Connecticut on October nineteenth. Quite a 
celebration was held at Yorktown, the Pres- 
ident going there especially to take part in 
the exercises. The new stamp, which has 
been issued to commemorate the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Yorktown is rectangular in shape and is the 
same size as the current special delivery 
issue. It is printed in two colors, the back- 
ground being in red and the three portraits, 
composing the central design, in black. This 
| central design consists of three ovals with 
white outer and red inner line borders, con- 
taining the portraits of Rochambeau, Wash- 
ington and De Grasse. The names of each 
appear in red lettering on white ribbon 
panels at the base of each oval. 

On September first increased postage rates 
went into effect for mail matter destined to 
Canada and Great Britain. On the same day 
the air mail route between Detroit and Mon- 
treal was somewhat modified so that the 
planes now fly only a portion of the route 
which originally went into operation on 
July 15, 1929. There were then five dif- 
ferent cities being served on the route and 
a special cancellation was used at each city 
to designate all air mail carried in the first 
flight. Your editor has recently obtained a 
few covers which flew in the first flight of 
this international air mail route and will be 
glad to send you one for twenty-five cents. 

Belgian East Africa has now been given 
(by Belgium) a complete series of postage 
stamps consisting of fifteen large pictorials. 
The country name “RUANDA-URUNDI” 
appears across the top of each stamp and 
the figures of value are in each lower corn- 
er. These are the only inscriptions upon the 
stamps. The central space shows a most 
interesting series of pictures of scenes and 
natives, the design of each being different 
even to the carefully worked out ornamental 
borders. The issue is quite beautiful, giving 
fascinating glimpses of the land and char- 
acteristic glimpses of its inhabitants. With 
the release of these stamps Belgium has now 
placed a second of her colonies on the 
philatelic map. The Belgian Congo is the 
other colony to have its own series of 
stamps. 


The U. S. S. Akron, the new navy diri- 


gible, completed her maiden voyage on Sep- 
tember twenty-third after having flown over 
Northeastern Ohio for a flight of almost 
four hours. No mail was carried in this test 
flight and it is not known yet whether the 
ship will ever be permitted to carry mail. 
However, the Post Office Department is 


working with the Navy Department in an 


attempt to devise some plan whereby mail 


| could be carried in the first trip of im- 
| portance which the Akron will make. Air | 


mail covers carried in this ship on such a 
flight would be of tremendous importance 


| to collectors and it is my sincere hope that 


mail actually will be carried. It has even 
been mentioned that a special postage stamp 
might be created if the Navy gives the neces- 
sary permission for the mail to be flown 


- 1c. K. 
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| ILLUSTRATED ALBUM & 
BIG STAMP PACKET 12c 


Send 10c (coin) and 2c stamp for the VIKING SPECIAL 
STAMP ALBUM. Holds nearly 1,000 stamps. Places for 
U. S. Commems. Illustrated. Size 5 x 7%. We give Argo- 
naut Club membership, Club Pin. Packet Garenias: 1000 
diff., 90c, 100 diff., 10c, 1000 mixed, 30c; 2 Nyassa Tri- 
angles 10c; 25 Russia 10c; 20 Turkey 10¢ : 25 Japan 10c; 
18 Egypt 10c; 10 Indo-China 10c; 20 Liechtenstein 10c; 
App'ls sent. 
ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 

Dent. 8V New Canaan, Conn. 


WORLD'S TINIEST TRIANGLE 


for official use is the se 
Bird” triangle (as illustrated): anal = 5 
VATICAN P 


essa triangle and cket 
stamps from E! 
lam»). NATAL, TOGO, AN! 
E, GEORGIA, etc.. all for only 
Se with approvals and bi big lists. 


SEMINOLE $ 
Druid Sta. banimore: da. 


FREE—Canada (18 Var.) new avoii- 


cant of my lec, 
2e and 8c approvals, and also my 50% 


CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 
P. 0. Box 4832 Frankford Sta. Philadelphia, Penna. 


Iceland Triangle! 


Airmail (as illustrated). also set Sudan, 
=. = and s vig 
gouna, with others, mall fer oa aly So with 
liste an 4 anprovais, 
VY Black Star Co., Box 265-G, Evanston, Ill. 
FREE STAMP COLLECTION 


Contains stamps from Japan, Salvador, 









25 
< 





discount. 








Turkey, Cuba (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, 
native chiefs, ete.). French and Spanish Colonies, maps, 
birds, animals, ete.,—All free to approval applicants. 
2c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Watermark Detector 2c. 


























Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn (G10) W. Springfield, Mass. 
And our WONDER packet of ft OP | ne ebangn, 5S 
~— ‘ea.'Su 
mental Stamp C 
Arlington P.0., Baltimore. Oiad. 
Largest Stamp in the world given free 
(Value 75c) to all those sending 5c for 
approvals. Write Today. 
Wineholt Stamp Co., Box 5, Woodbine, Penna. 
(which alone cateloge ¥ 
Qs illustrated. also set ndorra, 
freak oe 
Packet from Oltre Giuba, E 
Ly 5e with a provals and a fe 
Star ‘; : at. Washing: 


SCARCE PAPUA! 
dan, etc..ete., en for Se, with approvals and big lists, 
FREE FREE FREE 
100 all different stamps and requesting 
ABYSSINIA RHINO! 
set Congo, and * 
Co., Box 13-A 





50 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
50 different stamps from fifty different countries, includ 
ing Bhopal, Deccan, Gwalior, Ireland, Jhind, Kenya, 
Bosnia, Siam, Malay, Tasmania, Travancore, Transvaal 
This fine packet and 25 different AIRMAILS and per 
foration gauge, all for 15 cents, to approval applicants. 
Ancher Stame Co. Box 47 K Rutherford, N. J. 














J Tanganyika. Orange River Colony. 
p BRL NEI, Johore, Foreign eens, Vatican City. 
Grenada, Syria. mch Guiana (cat. 25c). Nyasaland 





urce genuine Baden, all for Se to 
e our famous approvals. 


%) VIKING STAMP CO. 


or Sheepshead Bay Station 


ZANZIBAR 


DEPT.G 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


> PACKET! Queer freakish stamps from 





Zanzibar, Sudan, Algeria, Nigeria, 
Hyderabad, Gold Coast, British Colonials, Malay States, 
South Americans. Don't delay! Don't wait! This whopping 


packet free for 5c postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 





150 DIFF. | ize. Great Mena erie Pkt. 15c; Famous 
Rulers Pkt. 25c; Fine Siam I’kt. lic; All 
4 Pkts. only 50c; 1000 World Stamps $1.00; Xtra Pkts. 


from China, Ceylon, Egypt, Persia, Spain, Tunis, 15c each. 
Any 4 Pkts. 50c. B. & K. STAMP CO., Newville, Pa. 


FRE 20 LIECHTENSTEIN FREE to applicants 


for approvals—beginning at % cent. Liberal 
DOMINION STAMP CO., 





premiums. Fair dealing. References. 
Dept. A. Clarendon, V>. 


$5.00 for Your Church, Society, or Self: 


Sell 100 needle books for ten cents a book and earn $5.00 
Onder now. Ann E. Swope, 1846 Emerson Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
ie . SERENE a ” 

“Big Bargain for 15 cts 
You get 9 Dominican Republic 1900. Value $1.90. 
W. J. Grant 7 18th Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


JUNGLE ANIMALS PARADE! 
7 Liberia bi-colors and triangle, Cat. 68¢ only 25c. For 
FREE surprise send return post and ask for approvals. 
A.G., SIMMONS STAMP COMPANY, HORTON, MICH. 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS §.20; 600, $.50; 1100, $1; 


2000, $3.00. F. L. Onken, 630 79 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AQuick and Pleasant Way to Raise 
MONEY ea. 
“If it’s NECCO—it’s good” 


Send for information 
L. A. FULLER, 29 Edith Ave., Seen, Mass. 


RINGorPIN| 
fea: Rn, 1 20/2 


SENT 
































merc FREE 


Special designs furnished at no extra cost. You buy direct 
from factory at factory prices. Send for Catalog. 


Grouse Co., 125 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 


article in the next issue. 
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If anyone asks what you want for Christmas—remember “The American Girl” 
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Books and Authors 

In connection with the observance of Book 
Week, our puzzle this month will have 

bookish flavor. 

In the above picture two of the old time 
favorites are represented in puzzle sums. 
All you have to do is to add and subtract 
according to the signs, the words represented 
by the objects shown, to get the names of 
their titles. 

Puzzle Number Three is a word diamond. 
Fill in the blank spaces with the name of a 
famous English author so that the other 
letters will form true words reading both 
down and across. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 

From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square: 
To find fault with 
2. Hue 
3. An oily fruit 
4, Adores 
5. Clothing 


_ 


Word Jumping 
word at 
LION in 


By changing one letter in the 
time, transform a BEAR into a 
eight moves. 

By SARA FLEMING, 
ginia. 


West Vir- 


Fairmont, 


A Charade 
My first is in night, but not in day. 
My second, in leave, is never in stay. 
My third is in give, but not in take. 
My fourth is in duck, but never in steak. 
My fifth is in mist, but not in dew 
My whole is a book well known to you. 
By Patricia BALDWIN, lows City, lowa. 


Enigma 

I am a well known saying and contain 
twenty-five letters. 

My 14, 2 and 24 isa monkey. 

My 15, 20, 5, 23 and 6 is a coin. 

My 3, 9, 16 and 22 is always. 

My 13, 1 and 25 is pitiful. 

My 7, 12 and 18 is to do an evil deed. 

My 11, 10, 4 and 19 is t contradict. 

My 8, 17 and 21 is a collection of facts. 

By ROBERTA CHANDLER, Ouk Park, Iili- 


nois. 





Ye Olde Time Riddle 


What kind of stones may one always find 
in water? 

By RENA WAGNER, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, six new words 
will be formed. The six added letters will 
spell the name of a precious stone. 

1. Rain 2. Men 3. Ages 4. Ever 5. Bony 
6. Hank 


Concealed Minerals and Metals 


The name of a mineral or metal is con- 
cealed in each of the following sentences: 

1. Cocoa, laughter, and cookies make a 
good party. 

2. Our new furnace is heating the house 
splendidly. 

3. Sir, on hearing you, I confess. 

i. He called on Jonez, Inc. Jewelers, who 
are located on Broadway. 

5. Yes, we are growing older every day. 

6. There was a special sale advertisement 
in the evening paper. 

By ELLEN Crossy, Seattle, Washington. 


#5 boy erie Pay 





Tur HaLtowe’EN Fortune TEvver: oes, twig, 


hook, leaf, eggs, tags, eyes. ATHLET 

Puzzte Pack Worp Square: 
Tari 
ARENA 
PECAN 
INANE 
RANEE 

Worp Jumpinc: Hare, hark, hack, sack, sock. 

soak, soap, soup. 

From Six take IX leaves S 

From IX take X leaves I 

From XL take L leaves X 


An Encima: Too many -_ spoil the broth. 

A SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE: Romeo and Juliet. 
2. A Midsummer Night's —- 3. As You 
Like It. 4. Twelfth Night. 5. The Merchant of 
Venice. 6. Anthony and Cleopatra. 7. The Two 
Gentleman of Verona. 8. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 9. Hamlet. 10. The Tempest. 11. The 
Taming of the Shrew. 12. Much Ado About 
Nothing. 13. Loves Labour’s Lost. 14. The 
Comedy of Errors. 15. Measure for Measure. 
16. “All's Well That Ends Well.’ 

Jumstep Birps: 1. Cuckoo 2. Bobolink 3. Oriole 
4. Goldfinch 5. Sparrow 6. Swallow 7. Robin 
8. Warbler 9. Magpie 10. Woodpecker. 
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— you wondering 
how you are going 
to remember all your 
friends this Christmas, 









with the money you will 





have to spend for gifts? 
Here is a book that will help you. For packed 
between its covers are ideas and suggestions for 
ever so many attractive gifts that you can make 
right at home on the sewing machine. 

For example, you can make a pillow or card 
table cover for mother, some dainty lingerie or 
pajamas or a scarf for sister, a flannel robe for 
brother, fabric toys for little friends—these are 
only a few of the many gift suggestions. 

With this book to help you, you can make, 
between now and Christmas, more gifts, lovelier 


gifts than you ever were able to give before. And 





your friends and the members of your family 


will treasure them the more because you planned 


and made them all yourself. 


This book of gift ideas FREE 
to Girl Scouts. ...... 


The experts at your local 
Singer Shop will gladly 
give you helpful instruc- 
tion and assistance that 
will enable you to make 
your gifts. Every sewing 
convenience is provided, 
including the use of 
swift electric Singer 
machines. Do not hesi- 
tate to take advantage 
of this special service 
which is now available 


at every Singer Shop. 


Sewing Machine.” 





Box L-41, Singer Building, New York, N. Y. 
Please send, free, a copy of “Gifts You Can Make on the 


Name 


Address _ 


Send (Coupon 
Below 























City 








Copyright U.S. A. 1931, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries, 













... the comfort and pleasure of 


the pause that refreshes 


Thus through skyways, as on highways, rail- 


On Eastern Air Transport’s giant 18-pass- 
enger planes, flying between New York and 
Atlanta, charming hostesses offer ice-cold 
Coca-Cola and the pause that refreshes. This 
same comfort and pleasure is given on 
the big ships of other companies that fly 


from coast to coast and over other routes. 


OVER NINE MILLION 


ways and busy streets, ice-cold Coca-Cola 
is always ready to help speed you on your 
way—refreshed. Its tingling, delicious 
taste and cool, wholesome after-sense of 
refreshment add life to action or pleasure 


to leisure. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


wv 
LISTEN IN 


Grantland Rice Fa- 
mous Sports Champions 
—& Coca-Cola Orchestra. 
Every Wed. 10:30 p. m. 
Eastern Standard Time 
-—&* Coast-to-Coast 
NBC Network 


A DAY,,,1T HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 








